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| THE TEACHING or ENGLISH. 
A New Series of Arithmetics, 


in TWO VoLUmas. HILL’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. se 


Messrs. I & BROTHE hei li blicati f - 
THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. toced tition of THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC. HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric, Harvard University. The revised work has been 


increased in size by the addition of one hundred and twenty-eight pages of new matter and the 
entire work has been rewritten. From Book I. of Part I, some elementary matters have 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools.] been omitted, but so much material has been added that the total number of pages is in- 


creased ; in Book II. of Part I. the old material has been rearranged and new ma‘eria! has been 


Author of the Famous BROOKS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. introduced, In Part II. still greater changes have been made: Description and Narration, 


which were originally treated together, are now treated in separate chapters and with greater 


fulness; the chapters on Argument have been thrown into one and entirely rewritten, and a 


Two New Spelling Books. chapter on Exposition has been added. There is little doubt but that Professor Hill’s new 


Rhetoric will be accepted by the best authorities as the standard text-book on that subject. 
BEITZEL’S PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER. ; 
BEITZEL'S ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER. HILL’S FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN HiILt, Boylston Professor of 
Well Graded, Systematic, Thorough. Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. Pp. 346. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The object of The Foundations of Rhetoric is to train ordinary boys and girls to say in writ- 

ten language correctly, clearly, and effectively what they have to say. It takes cognizance of faults 
such as those who are to use it are likely to commit either from ignorance or from imitation of bad 
models, and of merits such as are within their reach. It gives aminimum of space to technicalities 
and a maximum of space to essentials. It covers the middle ground between the work of the gram- 
mar school and the theoretical rhetoric of the college course. In language singularly direct and 
simple, it sets forth fundamental principles of correct speaking, and accompanies each rule with 
abundant illustrations and examples drawn from practical sources, It gives precisely the kind of 
oe which young minds need to enable them to discriminate between good and bad forms of 
wnglish. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M. 


[Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


NOW READY. 


“T do not like to write opinions of text-books in ordinary cases, but this book is so full of 
valuable devices to develop in the student a critical knowledge of the best usages of an English 
style that I am very glad to say a word commending it to all schools seeking a good text-book in 


For further information address English composition.” —Hon. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, - - - - PHILADELPHIA. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


Mace’s Working Manual of American 


A Working Manual of American History for Teachers and Students. 


By Prof. Wm. H. Mace. . . . . . 16mo, pp. 297. Cloth, $1.00; manila, 50 cts. 


(1.) It outlines the subject to 1870, showing phases of institutional life so as to reveal the organizing | The attention now given to American history is one of the most promising signs of the times, and this 
principle in each. (2.) it gives abundant boeese by volume and page to the leading authorities, | book is in full sympathy with its inner purpose—to make intelligent and broad-minded American citizens, 
making the book usable when time is short and books are scarce. (3.) It gives original material for study | Among other useful handbooks we publish are the following : — 


at first hand, sets original problems, makes history real, and causes students to think. 

It contains 55 extracts from original documents, covering 171 pages, and including much that to most 
students is otherwise inaccessible ; and its references to books are remarkably comprehensive and definite. 
It is, as its title indicates, a working manual, in which material is furnished the student, and such sugges- 
tions given for use of it as will make him a real investigator, and lead him to forma thoughtful habit of 
study. Itis not only a good text-book in American history; it is a good text-book in methods of study, 
and will make every pupil who uses it a better general student. , 

Bishop Vincent says of it: ‘All readers in the ©. L. S. C, for the coming year, and especially all local | 
circles, should procure a copy of this ‘ Working Manual of American History.’ ” 


An Outline Study of United States History. By HARLOW GopAkD, Leatherette, 16mo. 136 pp. 50 cts, 

A Thousand Questions in American History. Cloth, 16mo, 247 pp. $1.00. 

Helps in Fixing the Facts of American History. By Henry C, NORTHAM. Cloth, 298 pp, $1.00, 

Topics and References in American History, with numerous Search Questions. By GroRGE A. WIL- 
LIAMS. Leatherette, 16mo. 50 pp. 50 cts. 

Brief Views of United States History. By ANNA JULIAND. 160, 69 pp. 35 cts. 

Outlines and Questions in United States History. By C. B. VAN Wir. Paper, 16mo. 40 pp., and fold- 
ing map. 15 cts. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y-.- 


“cc . 2 * 99 By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH 
A NE W Sight Arithmetic. METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 


ME N T A L text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 


F Sample sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address 
ARITHME TIC. THOFIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Hawley St., BOSTON. 


06 Wabash Av., CHICAGY. 


Keeping Good-natured. 


A well-known writer occasionally preaches an excellent sermon on the 
necessity of keeping cheerful and good-natured. Being good-natured to yourself will put you in a condition of good nature 
toward everybody else. That.is the secret of contentment while living. It is the secret of longevity itself. If, when you go 
to bed and curl up between the sheets, you feel cross and ugly and disappointed, you have no right to expect a good night's 
rest ; and without refreshing sleep, where are you on the following morning? A disgruntled mental condition upsets the head, 
the stomach, and the entire physique. It seems strange how large a factor in getting good-natured and keeping good-natured 
is a common lead pencil, providing it has a smooth, tough lead and straight-grained wood. Of course, these remarks apply only 


to those who use lead pencils, or are where lead pencils are used. It has been observed that teachers become nervous and 


tired if they use poor lead pencils, or are in schoolrooms where poor and gritty lead pencils are used. There is a moral to this. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly, This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, Iam fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact L do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” JorL D. MILLER, 

Price, %3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactur d by F. H. COOK & UO., Leominster, Mass. 
FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
—Verticolar and Vertgraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 
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or Arc Electric Light College and School 
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Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet, i 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 
our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
and Revised Edition, By CLARABEL GILMAN. Boards. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
children, Each* lesson” is in two parts—one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s observa- 
tions, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete 

are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled Simple outline 
drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher re 
establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature,and such a result has been the auther’s aim, 
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NATURE'S PALIMPSESTS. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Mysterious parchments — earth and sky —whose myriad tales 
Are half erased and written o’er by Hand Divine. 
The cloudy scroll of day, when transient sunlight fails, 
To starry palimpsest is changed, and every line 
Is overwrit in gold. The snowy hieroglyphs . 
Are faded by the spring, and grassy symbols stand, 
With flowers to dot the i’s. The overhanging cliffs 
Are lithographed with moss, and secrets strange and grand 
Are ciphered in the graceful green. <A stormy blast 
Lays bare the mottled rock, and underneath we read 
The epitaphs of dead and buried ages past. 
The earthy records lie deep hid ’neath mead 
And sandy dune; but lofty star and lowly sod 
Alike reveal the seal and signature of God. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Titnotson: He that doth not know those things 
which are of use to him is but an ignorant man, what- 
ever he may know besides. 


Mr. C. 8. Cuarin, Mitchburg, Mass.: Manual train- 
ing aids a boy to make a wise choice of his life occu- 
pation. ‘The world is full of misfits. Good farmers 
are preaching, good mechanies are clerking, good busi- 
hess men are attempting to teach school, and good 
lawyers are trying to trade. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. Maxwe tr, Brook- 
lyn: In the exigencies of modern life, drawing has 
come to be second in practical importance as a manual 
art only to writing. As an element in education, in 
training the faculties of mind, eye, and hand, it is of 
very much greater utility than writing. 


Mr. C. 8. Cuapin, Fitchburg, Mass.: An eduea- 
tional reform which tends to make manual labor 
interesting and attractive has such evident advan- 
tages in the elevation of labor, the development of 
natural powers, and the general improvement of 
society that it ought not.to be obliged to argue long 
for recognition. 

G. Svantey Haut: School seats are often such as 
give rise to spinal curvature. The result of modern 
education seems to tend to physical degeneration. It 
is very hard for growing children to sit six hours, with 
their nervous systems tense and their muscles relaxed, 
often in a collapsed position like the embryo, instead 
of an erect position, that of itself expresses the dig- 
nity of man. 


Rocrer Woxrcort, Liewtenatt-Governor of Massachu- 
setts: Public education must be ever broadened in its 
aims and improved in its methods and results. Forever 
free from sectarianism, our schools must make lumin- 
ous to the eye of the young the page of American his- 
tory, so that even the child of the most recent immi- 
grant may early learn that he has become a citizen of 
no mean country. If, on leaving the school, the child 
carries with him the hunger for further knowledge — 
and this is the true test of the success of any system 
of education — he should find in our colleges the way 
made easy for character and ability, and in our public 
libraries he should find rich store of the best thought 


of all lands and all times. 


just here lies a danger. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY C. A, 8S. DWIGHT. 


This is an age of methods. Mode is everything — 
great stress is laid upon the right manner of an act or 
of an enterprise. Men are not content to do things 
any way, their anxious effort comes to be to do them 
in the best way. 

It is notably so in the commercial world, where in- 
tense and increasing competition inevitably induces 
keen strife for the discovery ever of more economical, 
intelligent, and effective methods of production and 
distribution. 

This is so, too, in respect of the nobler, but pos- 
sibly no less eager, rivalry that obtains between our 
various universities and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. One and all of these are ever searching and in- 
quiring after the most approved theories and methods 
of didacties, and striving energetically to win from 
the discriminating judgment of an appreciative pub- 
lic the credit and praise which belong to the oceupa- 
tion of a most advanced educational position. Asa 
néMiral result, the mechanism of education has been 
perfected in these later decades to an astonishing 
degree. 

Now, this sort of thing is a need and a good, but 
Theorizing is a necessity, but 
theory is not infallible nor indisputable. Method is 
much, but it is not everything. The mechanics of in- 
struction is not enough; and always the man at the 
lever is more than the machine. Dates and figures 
are a desideratum, but are not by themselves alone 
thoroughly satisfying. Better than facts are the 
moral uses of facts. The brain that theorizes is more 
than theory — man is more than method. 

No system of education, then, that neglects the 
idea that it is to concern itself with the development 
of sentient and moral ‘beings is either adequate or 
commendable. No such “school” can be a perma- 
nency. The personal element in instruction has ever 
been, and must ever be, influential. The teacher who, 
from his inmost soul, feels his weighty responsibili- 
ties, in view of the fact that he is day by day dealing, 
not with automata, but live, intelligent beings, who, 
when in the classroom, inevitably bethinks himself, 
“T have now a score or more of active minds, and 
warm hearts, and eager souls before me, and I must 
put myse/f and my character into them, along with 
algebraic formule and declensional endings and logi- 
cal syllogisms — we must find out one another sympa- 
thetically !” will be a genuine success as an instructor, 
and none other will. 

It is distinctly at this point that is discerned the 
great disparity, naturally existing or subsequently 
created, obtaining between different classes of instruc- 
tors, some of whom are mere peripatetic encyclo- 
pedias, and others magnetic and quickening spirits. 
One man simply injects ideas into the mind, another 
instills his own noble self and lofty and abiding prin- 
ciples of action into the lives and characters of his 
pupils. One individual contents himself with eradi- 
rating the false conceptions and mistaken notions of 
his pupils, as a farmer would tear out useless weeds 
from his garden, while another performs the inesti- 
mable service of eliciting from out their personalities 
the true and the good, as a man would coax from the 
reluctant soil the bud and blossom of a cultivated 
fruitage. The one simply tells what he knows, the 
other shows his pupils what he is and what they may 
become. The -one merely instructs, the other de- 
velops manhood and womanhood, and, in the full 
etymological significance of the word, “ educates.” 

An instructor of this stamp becomes inevitably a 
permanent influence for good in the after lives of his 
scholars. Possibly he was not the valedictorian of 
his class in college, but because he has naturally pos- 
sessed or subsequently acquired the art of making 


others know what he knows and inducing others to be 
what he is, this man falls heir to the perpetual ven- 
eration and ceaseless benedictions of all who may 
have, been privileged to come under his influence. 
The men you and I came in contact with in school 
and college, who most truly adorned academic chairs 
because of what they were, as well as what they 
knew, are following us now through life with touch 
and spur of mental stimulus and tonie effect of moral 
influence. 

It is not merely that they were our instructors for 
the brief period of an academic course, but they are 
most truly our present helpers, our perpetual precep- 
tors. Though we may linger longer than they amid 
earthly scenes, we can never outstay the influence of 
their examples, nor advance beyond the reach of their 
sympathetic aid. Their kindly touch is still upon us, 
their eyes look into ours. 

It may be old-fashioned to insist upon this thought, 
but really personal influence, as an element in all 
broadly-outlined and thoroughly effective instrue- 
tional work, can never become antiquated or obsolete. 
It is basal and essential. If, for awhile — say, for the 
period of one generation—this idea be neglected, 
mankind will yet come back to it again, for it will be 
driven to this. Man, not method, in the long run, is 
king, and vindicates his right to the throne —though 
theory is his helper and method his friend. Soul 
must find out soul. No ideas, however brilliant, no 
mere facts, however indisputable, no methods alone, 
however ingenious, no lectures simply, however oft 
delivered, will prove an adequate substitute for the 
close, personal touch of the intelligent, high-minded, 
enthusiastic spirit of the true teacher upon the pliant, 
inquiring, eager spirit of the taught. 

That consummation, so direct, so simple, and yet 
for some so difticult, and perhaps for none most easy, 
is essential, imperative—that idea in education is 
basal. 

Manhood and womanhood in their finer fibre and 
choicer grades are not machine-made. 


THE WOMAN TEACHERS DRESS. 


BY MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER. 


[Extract of paper read at San Francisco Association. | 

There is a tendency in these days toward differen- 
tiation and specialization. People are getting to feel 
more and more the infinite possibilities in life and 
the utter absurdity of trying to realize more than a 
very few. Ignorance of many things is no longer 
looked upon as a disgrace. The ability to do a little 
work thoroughly, to give a little strength and pur- 
pose to life, to make it a little more beautiful, to find 
in it a little real truth —this is the measure of life. 

In order to do this we must choose. Never before 
in the world’s history have we been so free to choose, 
so free to do and to be, so free to trust and follow 
Never before have we been 
so open to criticism. Motive and not action is con- 
sidered, effort and not result. Nothing is really 
good but the best of which we are capable. The 
world is less sentimental, more scientific, and it is 
growing better, more and more unprejudiced, more 
and more just, more and more anxious to know the 
truth, more and more willing to accept and act upon 
it, more and more generous in granting a freedom 
that is based on what is true. But because the world 
is good, because it is fair, because it is anxious to do 
right, it often appears coldly intellectual rather than 


our own best instincts. 


warmly sentimental. 

Let us take an illustration that strikes home— the 
woman question. Woman to-day is asking for all 
sorts of things, begging for privileges, clamoring for 
equal opportunities, demanding rights. When we 
listen to her unreservedly we fancy that had she the 
management of human affairs we should not need to 
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die to find heaven. Politics would be purified, pov- 
erty and vice magically disappear, law and order 
rule, beauty, peace, and love reign supreme — a veri- 
table paradise, Utopia at a bound. 

And many an earnest woman actually believes that 
these things would happen, but the world knows bet- 
ter. Many a poor miser fancies he would be gener- 
ous were lie rich. Many a lazy loafer fancies he 
would be industrious had he a fair chance. Many a 
fool fancies he would be wise had he been given an 
education, but the world knows better. The world 
takes facts, bare, cold facts, and bases its judgment 
thereon. ‘The world is right. 

Woman may pose as an earnest, sensible human 
being, capable of doing much that is denied her, anx- 
ious to teach the ignorant, to reform the depraved, 
to reorganize society, to rebuild the world on a 
stronger and more lovely foundation, but until she 
begins where she is to-day to prove that she is 
earnest, conscientious, brave, sensible, until she shows 
that she is living her present life as well as she can, 
she must not expect to be believed. The world is 
wise. 

I have seen little girls using a piece of broken 
board for a bat trying to play ball. The game was a 
success only as it afforded amusement to the specta- 
tors. Boys manage differently. It does not occur 
to them that they can play ball without being pro- 
vided with a good, strong, comfortable bat. When 
they hit the ball it goes somewhere. If woman is 
really anxious to do good in the world, if she wishes 
to live atrue, strong life, why doesn’t she get ready ? 
Why does she make feeble attempts to hit the ball 
of human progress with a bit of board? Why doesn’t 
she provide herself with a wieldy bat that will send 
it spinning far out into the world of thought ? 

This is a woman’s congress. It isn’t a love feast 
or an experience meeting. It isn’t an admiration 
society or a society for the suppression of men. We 
are not here to whine because we haven’t a fair 
chance. Weare not here to growl because men are 
such horrid creatures. We are here to be coldly 
critical, to know ourselves better, to see where we are 
and find out, if we can, where we ought to be and 
how to get there. We are here to handle intellectu- 
ally bare facts, plain truths. We are a convention of 
women, supposably of fair-minded, honest women 
who ought to be able to call a spade a spade, and not 
an implement of agriculture, to realize our own im- 
perfections, and acknowledge our own weaknesses. 

Woman’s weakness,— physical, mental, moral,— to 
what is it due? It seems absurd, but isn’t much of 
it attributable to the cut of her clothes? Here we 
are demanding the privilege of running the universe, 
claiming greater virtue and more common sense than 
men, and yet we haven’t enough of either to induce 
us to breathe comfortably, walk freely, or sit easily. 
Is it a wonder that the wise world laughs at us? 

We sigh for a chance to show what we can do. Oh, 
to join in the great game of human life. Oh, to feel 
the thrill that comes of well-directed effort! Oh, to 
send the best that is in us far out into the field of 
struggling humanity! We are full of noble thoughts, 
grand aspirations, right desires, but, alas! we are 
given no opportunity to express them. This sounds 
well, and we succeed only too often in making our- 


selves believe that it is true, but it isn’t. Noble 
thoughts do not flourish in ignoble minds. Freedom 
is not born of restraint, nor right of wrong. Sense 


must have its origin in sense, goodness in goodness, 
truth in truth, Time was when a beautiful philoso- 
phy could dominate the world. That time is past. 
The world calls for facts upon which to base its judg- 
ment. Not only can you do, but what have you done, 
what are you doing, and what are you? are the ques- 
tions one must answer. 

A woman would have to say, “I can doa large 
share of the world’s best work. I have already done 
much that is worthy. Iam doing a great deal. You 
ask what I am. I answer negatively. I am not 
physically free. I bind myself in fetters and work 
in them. Of course, I do not feel as well or accom- 
plish as much thus restrained, but there are so many 
more important questions to consider that I really 


haven’t time to break the chains that prevent my 
development. What amI? Well, look at me.” And 
the wise world looks and laughs. 

We have a superabundance of egotism, we women. 
We have the assurance to say that we can grasp the 
great questions of the day in closely-fitting kid gloves 
with as much ease as men whose fingers are free. 
We say that we can dress regardless of comfort and 
work side by‘side with men, the most brilliant men, 
strong, healthy creatures, who take in great quanti- 
ties of pure air, relieve physical and mental strain by 
frequent changes of their bodies from one easy posi- 
tion to another, and who are happy in the mere con- 
sciousness of being alive. How can a woman in a 
tight corset — or a loose one —a collar that comes up 
to her ears and shoes on stilts, expect to compete in 
the race for life, and all that life has to give, with a 
comfortably-clad man of equal natural ability? She 
can’t. She doesn’t feel as well as she might. She 
doesn’t think as well as she might. She doesn’t live 
her best life, and the wise world knows it. 

Does she know it? Not always. And there is 
some excuse for the igaorant. One’s heart aches for 
the over-worked servant, the jaded household drudge, 


‘the pale-faced factory girl, the narrow-chested seam- 


stress, the fretful mother trying to soothe her scarcely 


Joun R. Kirk, State Superintendent, Missouri. 


less fretful babe, bound up, wrapped up, tied up, in 
unhygienic, abominable, exasperating garments, strug- 
gling in more senses than one for existence. 

But shall we pity the educated, shall we pity our- 
selves as we sit down as calmly as is possible in our 
self-imposed uncomfortable uniforms and wring our 
hands and shake our heads and say, “ Yes, it is too 
bad, it’s a perfect shame, but what can we do about 
it? We can’t expect to change universal opinion. 
They are absolutely distressing, these clothes of ours, 
but there is nothing to be done. We must wear them 
and suffer. There are some among us who are doing 
just this thing. We know it is wrong. We have 
a feeling all the while of cowardice, but we push 
aside the question of hygienic dress as one that is 
too hard for us, and turn our attention to the easier 
one of universal suffrage. Consistent, isn’t it ? 

Shall we pity those who refuse to give the subject 
any thought, who will not acknowledge that dress 
has anything to do with life, who are absolutely cer- 
tain that it has not affected them in the slightest 
degree ? 

An eminent oculist recently told me that a truly 
normal eye is unknown, that many a person, most 
people in fact, live through life with imperfect eyes 
and never know it. They all suffer, however, more 
or less; for nature, finding one portion of the body 
unable to do its work, overtaxes the other in order 
that the work may be done. Thus one might have 
to exert so much nervous energy in helping a pair of 
weak eyes to see things that painful headache would 
result. Undoubtedly much dyspepsia, headache, 
backache, and diseases of the lungs and heart are 
largely attributable to improper dress, It is an in- 


tangible subject, one that is hard to measure deti- 
nitely. There are no set standards which we can 
apply. No woman knows how much bodily suffering, 
mental incapacity, and moral weakness in herself and 
her children comes of her wearing unhygienic, sense- 
less, wicked clothing. 

Exaggerated statements based on feeling rather 
than on fact, in regard to the ill effects brought about 
in this way, have doubtless done more harm than 
good. Some of us too have come into life with so 
strong a physical inheritance that it is hard for us to 
trace the little pain we suffer to its true source, hard 
for us to form ideals of what we might be, and know, 
and do, were we free to be, and know, and do, free to 
live. We form all sorts of ideals of ourselves based 
on the freedom to choose occupation, freedom to have 
a voice in politics, freedom to act upon our best im- 
pulses, and yet here is a freedom, a vital one, of 
which we voluntarily deprive ourselves either igno- 
rantly, carelessly, or recklessly. It would be nidicu- 
lous, were it not so pathetic. 

Let us take from among all the types of woman- 
hood the concrete example of the teacher. No one 
has a better opportunity than she to reach young 
girls? Does she do it? No. Why not? She can’t 
reach anything. Her clothes are too tight. 

And yet how many teachers complain of backache 
and headache! How many break down from over- 
work, and resign because of nervous prostration ! 
How many grow morbid! How many become chronic 


grumblers, or, worse still, sweet, uncomplaining 
martyrs! How few teachers are healthy, happy, 


hearty, brave, strong, true women! 
an elastic step, a bright eye! How few are glad to 
be alive! How few take up their work willingly, 
joyfully, bringing to it all they are capable of in the 
way of bodily strength, mental vigor, and moral force ! 
Comfortable clothing would bring directly more 
bodily strength, indirectly greater power in every 
way. A teacher’s life at best isa hard one. Why 
does she make it harder? At the end of the day she 
usually throws off her working dress and heaves 
sighs of relief in a loose, soothing tea-gown. Why 
hasn’t she worn a non-irritator of some sort all day ? 

Teachers of the better sort will tell you in all seri- 
ousness that they have no time to bother about dress, 
that dress is but a secondary consideration, that they 
have many more important things with which to con- 
cern themselves. They must read and study, correct 
exercises, plan lessons, and reform bad children. It 
is truethey must. And, because this is'true, because 
her life is so full of the hardest kind of hard work, 
the teacher, for her own sake, in order that she may 
do well what she attempts, should make every effort 
to have her body comfortable and her mind serene. 
It is not easy to be patient with her. She knows. 
She teaches hygiene and physiology. She talks peri- 
odically sense, and lives regularly nonsense. Mean- 
while, many of the girls whom she could influence 
grow through days into other days instead of through 
life into better life. Why? Partially because they 
are in harness. We have all been greatly interested 
in a little book called “Black Beauty,” in which, 
among other evils, is depicted the unhappiness of a 
horse in harness. A book infinitely more appealing 
might be written upon the helplessness of a woman 
in harness. 

Why is it that mothers, intelligent, tender mothers, 
who are so anxious about the health and morals of 
their daughters, who guard them devotedly and guide 
them carefully in other ways, are either unable to 
help them about their dress, or are indifferent regard- 
ing it? There is a sort of hopelessness about it all 
that is absurd. We sit and look at one another and 
say, “What shall we do?” The woman who isn’t 
original says, “Suggest something. I will follow.” 
In answer to this the so-called original woman who 
wants to work with man, but not as woman, who 
tries to be as nearly as possible like the man she pro- 
fesses to detest, suggests a costume patterned after 
his, which we decline with thanks. We acknowledge 
its comfort, its utility, but we prefer to retain our 
individuality. 

Then comes the fashionable dress reformer, and 
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shows us gowns that are marvels of beauty as well 
as of comfort, but they are beyond the manufact- 
uring ability of even the ordinary dressmaker and 
beyond the reach of the ordinary purse Most of us, 
too, put on our own clothes and no matter how com- 
fortable gowns may be laced up behind or hooked up 
under the arm, we really do not feel justified “in 
the present stringency, you know,” to hire maids to 
get us into them. 
Woman is esthetic. 
slovenly. 


She will never consent to be 
She will not wear what is unbecoming. 
She is full of daintiness and art. The world needs 
the elements quite as much as it does strength. Just 
as aroom responds to her delicate touches and be- 
comes an object of beauty, so she herself will always 
be more or less the exponent of what she considers 
in good taste. The discussion of “artistic dress” I 
leave to those who have made ita special study. It 
is to be hoped that more attention may be given to 
this all-important side of the subject in order that 
our ideals of the beautiful may be improved. 

But all of us may put our best ideas of art in dress, 
gathered from the truest standards we can obtain, 
along with those of comfort, and the result need not 
be conspicuous, unwomanly, untidy, or expensive. It 
need not give us brain fever, either, to think out such 
a combination. 

The ideal dress is easily bought, easily made, easily 
put on, and oh! so easily worn. No corset, no waist 
of any kind to compress the body. It is made loose 
enough to slip up when the arm is raised. It is made 
loose enough to allow the expansion of the lungs to 
their fullest extent, to allow the bending of the body 
as inclination prompts. 

If we can keep our girls in loose clothing until they 
are naturally-developed women, I think they will 
never care to become uncomfortable deformities, but 
under existing social conditionstthis can only be ac- 
complished by paying at least as much attention to 
art as to utility. When woman in her dress strikes 
the happy medium between these two powerful and 
often opposing forces, she will have added something 
of value to the sum of human knowledge. 


AMONG THE MOSSES. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mosses are of peculiar interest, for they can be found 
at all times and in almost all places. Even the rigors 
of winter do not entirely check their growth. Some, 
indeed, flourish and fruit at that season. They can 
be found whenever the snow is off the ground, often 
giving a characteristic beauty to the bare woods and 
fields. Neither polar frost nor alpine heights deter 
them; they are adventurers and cosmopolitan. 

As to special localities, we find some growing in 
patches upon the earth, others forming a carpet upon 
rocks; many thrive in a tangled mass of various 
species upon living or dead trees; some grow only in 
bogs, and still others are found floating in long 
streamers in the current of running brooks. Some 
appear to live indifferently on the earth or on trees, 
One, our common funaris, is always found in alkaline 
soil or on ash heaps. 

While in any of our northern woods they are com- 
mon, to see them in their glory one must go to the 
mountains, say, those of Franconia, where their profu- 
sion is often bewildering. ‘They roll down the slopes 
of Mt. Lafayette or Mt. Kinsman, in vast drifts or 
billows. Every fallen tree is cushioned with them ; 
every water-fall fringed and adorned with their rich 
brussels. They love dampness and hence thrive in 
these dark, cool, and moist woods. 

The study of mosses is so difficult, involving as it 
does acertain familiarity with the use of the compound 
microscope, that they are, to a large extent, neglected. 
Yet nothing will pay the observer better, if he reckons 
his reward in joy and not in dollars. To us who love 
them the mere smell of mosses is alluring. Their 
structure is most intricate and charming. 

Again, they are easily collected and preserved. 
They are not subject to the attacks of the herbarium 


pests that lie ever in wait for flowering plants. The 
dried plants can be studied almost as well as the fresh. 
A little soaking in water, or in some preparation of 
glycerine, restores them to almost their normal con- 
dition. 

Pretty as they are in their grosser features, it is 
only when one examines them with a microscope that 
he learns all their charms. The various branching of 
the stem. the outline and cellular structure of the leaves, 
but, more than all, the wonderful apparatus for hold- 
ing and for scattering the spores, entrance the observer. 
He little suspects as he takes off the bonnet of the 
capsule, and finds a skull-cap beneath, that under this 
again is a fringe of teeth responsive toa breath of 
moisture. These teeth are always a multiple of four, 
and may beas many as sixty-four. Within them are 
often more delicate processes or hairs. It is beauti- 
ful to watch this apparatus as it responds and curves 
out or in. The teeth are often beautifully marked. 

Mosses do not produce flowers, but, as in all plants, 
there are organs analogous to these. Like many of 
the lower animals, they exhibit an alternation of gen- 
erations, but the processes of fertilization are recondite 
and require so much scientific knowledge and nomen- 
clature, that it is inexpedient to enter here upon a de- 
scription. A good account of it will be found in Mrs. 
E. G. Britton’s papers now coming out inthe Observer, 
the organ of the Agassiz association. 

Ruskin, writing of mosses, has this eloquent pas- 
sage, reading which we no longer wonder why he is 
poet-laureate, 

“ Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, vis- 
iting with hushed softness its dintless rocks ; creatures 
full of pity, covering with strange and tender honor 
the scarred disgrace of ruin— laying quiet finger on 
the trembling stones to teach them rest. No words 
that I know of willsay what these mosses are. None 
are delicate enough, none perfect enough, none rich 
enough. How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of 
furred and beaming green, the starred divisions of 
rubied bloom, fine-filmed, as if the rock spirits could 
Spin porphyry as we do glass, — the traces of intricate 
silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fibre into fitful brightness 
and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all subdued 
and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest offices 
of grace? They will not be gathered, like the flowers, 
for chaplet or love-token ; but of these the wild bird 
will make its nest, and the wearied child his pillow. 

“ And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its 
last gift tous; when all other service is vain from 
plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray lichen take 
up their watch by the heart-stone. The woods, the 
blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their 
parts for a time; but these do service forever. Trees 
for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, 
corn for the granary, moss for the grave.” 


PEDAGOGY. 


Abstract of Dr. Burnham’s lecture, Clark University, July 
15-27. Reported by Harriet R. Pease. 


The science of education is still in a protoplasmic 
state. To grow properly, it must be built upon expe- 
rience, and it is the duty of all teachers to obtain that 
experience. Every school is a laboratory, and the 
data gained may be invaluable to others. Much in 
education transcends the sphere of science, but there 
is ample field for fruitful study in the natural history 
of the child, his physical and mental growth and de- 
velopment, his habits, and those qualities he dis- 
plays as an individual. Education, as Stimpf says, is 
the purposed guidance of the child’s development. 
School hygiene, too, should be carefully studied, that 
there may be normal functioning of the nervous sys- 
tem. Beneficial results of investigations already 
made are worthy of notice. The history of pedagogy 
should be known, as it shows differing systems of 
education, and the causes that condition them. The 
art of education must be regulated by practice and 
experience. 

Thought is not a function of the brain, in a physi- 
cal sense, but every psychical operation has its coun- 


terpart in a physical change. Correlation of mind 
and brain is necessary, but we know nothing of their 
interaction. The nervous system is complex, yet uni- 
fied. Weariness in one region reacts upon the whole. 
The amount of work that can be done depends not 
only on the condition of the nerve cell especially con- 
cerned, but upon the condition of other parts of the 
body as well. Pedagogy must be permeated with the 
idea of development. Teachers must not be ignorant 
of normal conditions of height, weight, and growth 
at different periods of child life. Puberty is the 
most active season of growth, and is preceded by a 
period of retarded growth for some six years. There 
is yearly variation also, growth being more rapid 
from July to January than during the other six 


months. Weight decreases with cold and stormy 
weather. The time of maximum growth is the time 


of greatest power to resist disease. Nutriment and 
sleep are then needed in large supply. Whether 
work should be increased or lessened during these 
periods is still an unsettled question. The fact that 
boys and girls differ in their relative growth demands 
that their courses of education be differentiated to 
suit the physical and mental condition of each. Dur- 
ing the high school years each should be taught, at 
least in part, by members of their own sex. 

Not all parts of the body develop at the same time. 
The brain reaches nearly its maximum growth during 
the first seven years of life. Muscular power in- 
creases from seven to seventeen. Functional quali- 
ties develop from seventeen to twenty-five or thirty, 
when maturity is complete. 


General organs develop 
before special. 


This sequence of fundamental before 
accessory must be carefully heeded in pedagogy. The 
time for the development of muscles and different 
mental powers is the time for their training. Don’t 
set the fingers at fine writing, or drawing, or sewing 
until the muscles of the arm have been developed by 
large movements. 

No definite line between sensation and perception 
can be drawn, nor between perception and appercep- 
tion. They are increasing stages of complexity and 
richness. Every perception is an acquired perception. 
The infant goes through a long education of eye and 
ear. People live in different worlds as their senses 
and their habits differ. The mind reader is simply 
one with highly trained perceptive powers. So, too, 
the juggler. Are the schools doing enough to train 
the senses? A German army officer said of gradu- 
ates who came to him: “They come from their 
schools, but they cannot see, cannot hear, cannot 
touch, and so cannot think as they ought.” 

A German professor has said that it would be better 
for the world if half the time given to bad algebra 
and Latin were given to training children to see and 
to know things that lie about them. The same 
teacher emphasizes play as of advantage in giving 
this. Many exercises can be tried in the schoolroom, 
such as counting objects at a glance until increasing 
power enables one to recognize from six to ten im- 
mediately, and passing a place where many unlike 
things are displayed, and describing them after an in- 
stant’s observation. Habits of perception should be 
formed in the first seven years of life. Delay till 
later is irrevocable loss of opportunity. Apperception 
is the process of associating with an object corre- 
sponding ideas; it is the mental reaction of the indi- 
We see 
more in an object than is really there, because, with 
every object we see scenes of former objects of which 
it reminds us. Apperception is merely a new word 
for association. It is well illustrated in the psy- 


vidual on his perceptions, due to experience. 


chology of deception. The success of the juggler 
often consists in making the observer concentrate his 
attention on non-essentials, thus bringing the wrong 
mental preparation to perception. Education should 
be the formation of correct apperception centres. 
There is danger lest development be arrested and low 
apperception formed. In the first stage sense-percep- 
tion is dominant, and the child responds readily to 
Adults are found who have not advanced 
In the 
second stage isolated objects are seen, not causal rela- 


tions. Many men are yet in this stage. The third 


suggestion. 


farther; they believe everything that is said. 
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may be called the critical stage. Causes appear, the 
boy begins to challenge statements, to doubt every- 
thing. There are plenty of people whose develop- 
ment is arrested here. The last and highest stage is 
that of productive activity: performance is better 
than criticism. Principles of apperception have much 
to do with the correlation of subjects in the school 
Branches should be so arranged that the 
Their se- 


curriculum, 
new may be seen to be based on the old. 
quence should be such that no arrest of development 
may occur: a lower difficulty is often best solved by a 
higher method. 


[To be continued. } 


CONSULAR EBENAMINATIONS. 


BY JAMES GUSTAVUS WHITELEY, BALTIMORE, MD. 

“To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, 
but to write and read comes by nature,” said Dog- 
berry, whose heirs-at-law have since changed the for- 
mula, saying, “To be a consul is the gift of fortune, 
but to know the duties of a consul comes by nature.” 
The first part of the proposition may be granted with- 
out argument. ‘To be a consul is undoubtedly the 
gift of fortune, or, at any rate, of the President, who 
is the personification of fortune to office hunters. Un- 
der our magnificent system, no qualification is neces- 
sary except the good will of the powers that be. 
“Tis true “tis pity, and pity ’tis ‘tis true.” But the 
second part of the proposition cannot be regarded as 
an axiom Some people, with hazy ideas of foreign 
affairs, hold the opinion expressed by Mr. 8. T. Coler- 
idge, that “alla minister abroad really needs is an 
honest and bold heart, a love for his country and the 
ten commandments.” Applying to the consular ser- 
vice the maxim of “no matter what you do if your 
heart be true,” these misguided people determine that 
the possession of these primary virtues (or, say, any 
one of them) constitutes an ample qualification for 
consulship. No one would select his solicitor, or even 
his cook, on such a principle, but the public service is 
considered quite a different matter. Talleyrand, who 
had had some experience in public affairs, held a dif- 
ferent opinion in regard to the qualifications necessary 
for a consul :— 

“ After having been a skillful minister, how many 
things one has to know besides to be a good consul : 
for the duties of a consul are infinitely varied. ... 
They demand a mass of practical knowledge for which 
a special education is necessary.” 

Nearly every first-class power has long since estab- 
lished a permanent consular service, composed of men 
who have demonstrated their fitness for their posi- 
tions by passing certain examinations, and who become 
more and more useful every year because of their ex- 
perience in the service. 

The recent examinations of applicants for the posi- 
tion of consular clerk in the United States service 
was a step in the right direction. This office is very 
desirable on account of the permanancy of tenure, 
and in spite of the small recompense. Persons filling 
that position may be removed only “ for cause pre- 
sented in writing and submitted to Congress,” conse- 
quently clerks do not usually desire promotion, for as 
soon as they become consuls, their official heads are in 
danger. 

The examination, although not at all difficult, will 
do very well as a beginning; but reform should not 
stop here. The examination of clerks should be made 
to cover a wider field, and more difficult examinations 
should be passed by the higher consular officers, 

The examination papers used on the 22nd June are 
rather better than those employed in 1878, of which 
a copy was given in the Hvening Post several months 
ago (10th December, 1894.) 
questions embraced geography, the duties of a consul, 
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and a little of international law, but were to a large 
extent technical questions, whieh eould have been 
easily answered by any one who had taken the trouble 
to read the “ Consular Regulations,” and had looked 
ut amap of the country to which he wished to be sent. 

The present papers contain forty questions, slightly 
more general in character than those formerly used. 


There are ten"questions on international and mercan- 
tile law, ten on history and constitution of the United 
States; ten on accounting, and consular regulations ; 
and ten on geography. None of the questions are 
very abstruse and the whole examination could hardly 
have occupied more than a few hours. 

The papers contained no question on languages, but 
it is to be hoped that this important subject was not 
altogether ignored by the examiners. 

Such an examination isa great improvement on the 
simple requirements of “an honest heart, a love of 
country and the ten commandments,” but “ they man- 
age these things better in France.” There, the as- 
pirant to the consular service must be either an officer 
in the army or navy, or must have a diploma as bach- 
elor of arts, sciences, or laws, or must have graduated 
from oneof a few certain schools. The candidate is 
then given a very thorough examination in constitu- 
tional, administrative, and judicial history, interna- 
tional law, commercial and maritime law, history of 
treaties, political and commercial geography, political 
economy, English or German, and is required to write 
athesis. After several year’s service, he is compelled 
to pass a somewhat more technical examination before 
receiving promotion. 

In England, the civil service examinations are quite 
severe, and usually extend over several days. The 
questions cover a multitude of subjects, including 
Greek and Latin, literature, and essay-writing. 

“Translate the following extract from Macaulay 
into Greek elegiacs,” is a demand which would pro- 
bably meet with no response from applicants at our 
state department. It is true that a clerk would never 
be required to make his reports in trochaic hexameter, 
or to compose a Greek ode upon the President’s birth- 
day, but the ability to do such things indicates an 
amount of mental training which is useful in any 
occupation. 

It will be, probably, a long time before the higher 
mathematics, classies, and literature, are included in 
our examinations, but, in the mean time, there are sev- 
eral things which should be added as soon as possible. 
There should be a more thorough examination in in- 
ternational law, languages, political history, and pre- 
cis-writing. The most important qualifications to be 
brought out by the examination are, natural intelli- 
gence and ability, and quickness of apprehension. 
One of the tests used for this purpose in England and 
France is to read a document to the candidate, who is 
required to grasp the main points of the subject and 
immediately give an analysis of it. 

If the diplomatie and consular services were re- 
moved from politics, perhaps even the politicians 
would not find it inconvenient. There are disadvant- 
ages even in patronage, as Louis XIV appreciated, 
saying, when he had granted a favor, “I have made 
ten maleontents and one ingrate.” 

EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS FOR THE OFFICE 
OF CONSULAR CLERK. 
JUNE 22, 1895. 

The law requires consular clerks to be citizens of the United 
States and over eighteen years of age at the time of their 
appointment. 

Please state your full name, your age and place of residence, 
and whether or not you are a citizen of the United States. 

MERCANTILE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

1. Define a bill of exchange, and mention the parties to it. 

2. What is demurrage? 

3. What is salvage? 

4. What is a common carrier? 

5. What is partnership? 

6. Mention the various grades of diplomatic agents. 

7. Mention some of the means short of war by which nations 
may end their disputes. 

8. What officers of the United States issue passports, and to 
what class of persons can they be issued? 

%. To what authority must foreign sovereigns appeal for 
redress for injuries inflicted on their subjects within one of the 
states of this Union? 

10. Are consuls ever invested with judicial functions, and if 
so, by what authority ? 

GEOGRAPILY. 

1. What is the equator, and through what geographical 
divisions does it pass? 

2. What are the tropics, and what do they indicate? 

3. Name the countries bordering on the Mediterranean sea? 

4. What is the principal river in South America? 
its general course. 


Describe 


5. What are the Hawaiian islands? 
6. Name the two largest seaports of Great Britain, and de- 


scribe their location. 
7. What route would you take in going from London to 


Bombay ? 

8. What routes could you take in going from New York to 
Guayaquil? 

9, Where is Hamburg? Aden? Calcutta? Bordeaux? Yoka- 
hama? Hong Kong? Vladivostock? St Paul de Loanda? 

10. Give the location and boundaries of Madagascar. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Who was the author of the declaration of independence, 
and when was it adopted? 

2. Mention three serious defects in the government under the 
articles of confederation? 

3. In whose administration was Louisiana purchased? 

4. By what authority is war declared by the United States? 

5. What recognition is given in the constitution to the 
executive departments? 

6. Would:a state law be constitutional which authorized the 
governor of the state to appoint its presidential electors? 

7. In what cases has the supreme court of the United States 
original jurisdiction? 

8. By what power in the United States are treaties made? 

9. Has the president the right under the constitution to ap- 
point diplomatic agents where and when he pleases? 

10. How many states must ratify a proposed amendment to 
the constitution in order to make it valid? 

ACCOUNTING AND CONSULAR REGULATIONS, 

1. The value of a france is 19.3 cents, and the value of a 
What would be the equivalent in 
and what would be the 
Show process of 


pound sterling $4.86,5%). 
sterling money of 19,387.96 franes ; 
equivalent in franes of £4,266 19s. 7d.? 
calculation. 

2. What is the interest on $42,864.93 from June 15, 1895, to 
December 19, 1895, at 7} per cent. per annum, on the basis of 
360 days in a year, and on the basis of 365 days ina year? 
Show process of calculation. 

3. Governmental salaries are paid on the basis of quarters of 
a year, not on the basis of a year ora month. These quarters 
end respectively on March 31, June 80, September 30, and 
December $1, and the compensation for each is exactly the 
same. Calculations fog compensation for fractional parts of a 
quarter must be made with reference to the number of days in 
the particular quarter or quarters in which the fractional 
period occurs. What would be the compensation of an em- 
ployee at a salary of $1,000 per annum for the period between 
June 3 and August 4, 1895, both dates inclusive? Show 
process of calculation. 

4. Make a statement (on accompanying sheet) of account 
between the United States government and John Smith, in- 
volving the following items: Salary of Smith from March 1s 
to April 25, 1895 (both dates inclusive), at $1,300 per annum; 
expenditures for government account, £13 8s 7d, sterling, and 
francs 723.26, and United States currency $42.75; and receipts 
of fees due the government amounting to $22.50. Strike 
balance, rule off, ete. 

5. How are consular clerks appointed, and how removed 
from office? 

6. What is the duty of a consul of the United States as 
respects invoices of goods exported from his district to this 
country? 

7. What is the duty of our consular officers with respect to 
destitute American seamen? 

8. By whom are consular clerks assigned to duty? 

9. What is an invoice? 

10. How many consular clerks does the law allow to be 
appointed? 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


BY HON. N. C. SCHAEFFER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


{Address at Cleveland.] 

A system of public instruction can not be efficient 
without officers charged with executive duties. The 
executive head of a school system is known by various 
names, the one in use in most of the states being su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Every office has its specitied and its implied duties. 
In the present instance, a discussion of those which 
are typical will reveal wherein the functions and pre- 
rogatives of the office of state superintendent may 
with advantage be enlarged, and wherein they may be 
abridged without harm to the system. 

Tue Speciriep Duties. 

At stated intervals of a year or two, the state su- 
perintendent is required to make a report upon the 
condition of the schoolsystem. Some of the points to 
be covered by the report may be explicitly stated by 
legislative enactments ; but since new questions con- 
tinually arise, it seems wise to leave the superintend- 
ent considerable discretion in the collection of statis- 
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ties. Limitations should be fixed to guard against the 
excesses of statistical fiends. 

There is no cheaper or more satisfactory method of 
distributing the state appropriation than by warrants 
upon the state treasurer, drawn by the superintendent 
of public instruction, and made payable to the treas- 
urer of each school district. 

The state superintendent is required to expound the 
school laws and make decisions for the benefit of di- 
rectors, teachers, and others. In most states his 
decisions can be reversed by the courts. The impor- 
tance of deciding school questions speedily, and with- 
outexpense, shows the wisdom of New York in making 
the state superintendent the final arbiter in all disputes 
concerning school matters. 

The means for securing good teachers, e. 7., exami- 
nations, normal schools, teachers’ institutes, journals 
of education, and summer schools, are controlled by 
the state superintendent. Teachers’ institutes are 
best managed by a county or city superintendent, 
having the power and the means to get the best talent 
at home and abroad for purposes of instruction. The 
pyesence and platform utterances of the state super- 
intendent should be 
teachers, and pupils. 

The duty of selecting text-books, prescribing 
courses of study, and making lists of books suitable 
for school libraries is sometimes imposed upon boards 
of education, of which the state superintendent is a 
member. The purchase of books is better left to thie 
local authorities. 

The commissions of those charged with the duty of 
supervision should be issued by the state superintend- 
ent, who should have the power to withhold the com- 
missions from persons lacking the necessary qualifica- 


an inspiration to directors, 


tions. He should also have power to remove any 
superintendent for neglect of duty, incompetency, or 
immorality. 

Il. Imeriep Duties. 


By taking up into himself the best elements of the 
age and nation to which he belongs, he should fit him- 
self to become an educational leader. He should be 
familiar and in sympathy with every grade of school 
work, from the kindergarten to the university. 

He should inaugurate and carry into effect useful 
reforms. The world’s life is constantly advancing ; 
the schools should keep pace with the progress of the 
race. 

He should guard the system from harm. Here he 
must deal with quasi-reformers, ill-advised legislators, 
and the agents for expensive charts and apparatus. 
These last are the vampires upon our systems of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Mernops or CreatinG A STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

Election by popular vote. 

Election by joint vote of the state senate and house 
of representatives. 

Appointment by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the senate. 

Appointment by a board removed from political 
motives, such as a state board of education, or the 
board of regents of the state university, or the jus- 
tices of the supreme court. 

Whatever be the method of selection adopted, the 
father itis removed from the accidents and mishaps 
of politics and popular elections, the better it will be 
for the school system and the children for whose sole 
benefit the schools are established and conducted. 


A BIT OF CHILD STUDY. 


x 


Superintendent H. E. Kratz of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) schools recently sent to his primary teachers 
the following suggestions and story : — 

CHILD STUDY. 

Purpose —to gain an insight into children’s ideas 
of conduct and punishment. 

Teachers having senior first, junior second, and 
senior second pupils will please provide each of them 
with a pencil and a half-sheet of scratch paper, on 
which has been placed the name of school building, 
age, and grade of pupil. 


Read over twice to such pupils the following story 
and then ask them to write answers to the two ques- 
tions given at the close of the story. Do not aid the 
pupils, or try to influence their thought. Endeavor 
to secure an unprejudiced expression of their ideas of 
proper conduct and punishment. Return the answers 
to the superintendent not later than 


STORY. 

Little Charlié, one day in school, while all the chil- 
dren were busy on their number work, threw down 
his pencil, and said in a loud, eross voice, “It’s no 
use. I can’t do this number work.” 

> 

Che children all looked wp and were very much sur- 
prised that anyone should talk out loud in’ that 
cross way. 

His teacher said pleasantly, “ Don’t give up, Charlie. 
Please try again. I’m sure you ean do it.” 

Charlie said in a defiant way, “I don’t care, I won't 
try again.” 

What do you think of Charlie ? 

What should the teacher have done with him ? 

Answers were received from 1,021 pupils, which 
were tabulated as follows : — 

TABULATED RESULTS OF STORY. 

Junior first grade. — Average age about five and five-tenths 
years. Seventeen junior firsts agreed that Charlie was a bad 
boy. They were not so unanimous as to what the teacher 
Eight said 
‘*seold him,” two, ‘‘send him from school,” one each, ** coax 
him,”’’ ** talk to him,’’ ‘*be kind to him,” 
** expel him.”’ 


should have done with Charlie. “whip him,’ two, 


‘*spank him,” and 


Senior first grade. — Average age about six years. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-three senior firsts thought of Charlie as follows : 
One hundred and ninety-one said ‘* Charlie was a bad boy,” 
sixty-four, ‘‘ anaughty boy,” eighteen, ‘‘a mean boy,” one each, 
‘* not a very nice boy,” ‘‘ not right,” was mad,” ‘‘ very, very 
‘don’t think much of him,” ‘‘a 


cross boy,”’ ‘*a pretty bad boy,” ‘fan awful disgraceful boy,” 


bad boy,” ‘not very nice,” 


and ‘‘he must be a scamp.”’ 

Their opinions of what the teacher should have done with 
Charlie were as follows: 
ping,”’ ‘licking,’ or spanking him, thirty-one said, punish 
him,’ eleven, scold him,”’ 


Two hundred were in favor of whip- 


seven, ** shake him,” four, ** send 
him home,” five, ‘‘keep him in at recess,’’ three, ‘+ send to 
principal,”’ ‘‘ ought to have put him in baby room,”’ one each, 


” 


‘ought to do something,” ‘ Charlie ought to be ashamed,” 


ought to get his lesson,”’ stand on floor,’’ sit in a chair,” 


‘¢*make him mind,” ‘* take him down and spank him,”’ 
and send home to his mother,” ‘‘ whip and shut him in closet,” 
“give him an awful whipping,” 

Junior second grade. — Average age about six and five-tenths 
years. ‘Two hundred and sixty-seven junior seconds thought 
the following about Charlie: One hundred and_ seventy-two 
said ‘* Charlie was a bad boy,” thirty-two, ‘a naughty boy,” 
ten, ‘the was cross,” 


‘whip 


‘*suspend him,”’ ete. 


fourteen, ‘*a lazy boy,’ six, ‘*he was 
rude,’”’ six, ‘‘ he was mean,” five, was not very nice,’ 
three, ‘“ he did not want to learn,’’ two, “ he was wrong,” two, 
two, ‘‘he was very angry,’’ one each, 
** don’t think much of him,”’ ‘ didn't 
* ought not to have given up, but try again,”’ 


” 


‘*he was not polite, 
a very smart boy,”’ 
like his teacher,”’ 
‘*he wasn’t right.” 

About Charlie’s punishment they held the following opinions : 
One hundred and forty-three said Charlie ought to be whipped, 
spanked, or *‘ licked,”’ twenty-three said ‘‘ scold him,” nineteen, 
‘* stay after school,”’ twelve, “send to the principal,”’ eleven, 


eight, “send him home,”’ seven, ‘‘ ought to 


five, set him ina corner,” three, make 


punish him,” 
make him work,” 
him write, ‘I must behave myself,’” three, ‘‘ ought to expel 
him,” three, ‘‘ ought to make his self do it,” two, ‘ ought to tie 
one each, ‘*put in a lower room,” ‘* whip him and 
keep him at noon,” “ whip and send to the reform school,’ 
‘tell his mother,” “ tell his parents,” ‘‘ stand hir: on the floor,” 
‘+ stand him on the seat,”’ ‘‘stand him on the teacher's desk,”’ 
‘“¢ teacher should have given him an easy one,” * tell him not to 


him up,’ 


” 


do it again,’’ ‘* put soap and water in his mouth,” ‘what has a 
boy a teacher for” ? 


Senior second grade. Average age about seven 


Three hundred and forty-five senior second pupils entertained 


years. 


the following opinions of Charlie: Two hundred and twenty- 
two said “ Charlie was a bad boy,” fifty-three said ‘‘he was a 
naughty boy’. fourteen, ‘‘ he was not very polite,” ten, ** lazy 
boy,’’ six, was impudent,”’ seven, was rude,” seven, was 
mean,”’ six, ‘‘ was cross,” four, ‘‘ was wrong,” three, ‘‘did not 


each, ‘* didn’t try hard 


want to try,” two, ‘‘a funny boy,” one 
enough,” ‘‘ was disappointed,” ‘‘was very disobedient,” ‘* was 
ill-tempered,” ** was crazy.” 

Concerning Charlie’s punishment they expressed themselves 
as follows: T'wo hundred and forty-six said Charlie ought to 
have been whipped, “licked,” or spanked, twenty-two said 
“teacher ought to have made him do it,” nineteen, ‘ he ought 
to have been punished,” eleven, *‘ should have been scolded,” 


six, ‘‘ sent him home,” five, ‘‘ shaken him up,” five, ‘‘ ought to 


have marked him off on his card,” three, ‘‘sent into hall,” 


three, ** should have punished him severely and made him try 
again,” three, ‘‘ sent him out of school,” three, * ought to have 
put him in a lower grade,” two, *‘ talked kindly to him,” two, 
** whipped and sent him home,” two, ‘ought to have sent him 
home and wrote a note to his mamma,” two, “sent to princi- 
pal,” one each, * given him a little slap,” ‘ taken him into hall 
and shaken him up,” ** stand on floor,” ‘ make him stay after 
school,” ‘* told him to go to work,” “ expelled him,” “ should 
have talked to him,” and ‘‘sent him home and made him stay 
there until he would be good.” 

Junior third grade. — Average age about seven years. One 
hundred and nine junior third pupils expressed the following 
opinions of Charlie: Fifty-seven said ** Charlie was a bad boy,” 
twenty thought him ‘‘anaughty boy,” ten thought him ‘ mean,” 
five, ‘very rude,” two, ‘ mad,” 
“Jazy,” and unkind.” 


one-each, ‘**was foolish,” 


In regard to Charlie’s punishment they were of the following 
opinions : Sixty-nine favored whipping, ** licking,” or strapping, 
one putting it *¢ a good, sound whipping,” twelve said * punished 
him,” four, scolded him,’ two, loved him,” two, “talked to 


him,” three, ** expelled him from school,” two, ought to have 


made him try again,” one each, * told him not to talk out loud,” 


“showed him how,” ‘sent him out in hall.” “ shaken him,” 


‘been kind to him,” and ** made him pack up his books and go 
home.” 

Several answers, because of their uniquene.s, are 
given entire, 

In senior first grade a little girl of seven said: “1 
thought Charlie was a naughty boy, and I thought the 
teacher was very kind to Charlie.” 

“She ought to of whipped him, and scolded him, 
and maked him do it, anyway.” 

Another senior first pupil wrote, “Charlie was a 
bad boy to say, ‘I won't,’ to his teacher, when all the 
other children were doing number work.” 

“The teacher ought to have whipped him and sent 
him home to his mother, and his mother ought to 
have whipped him, and scolded him, and make him 
go to bed and stay all day, and he would not do it any 
more in school,” 

A junior second pupil, aged eight, wrote, “LT think 
he was a very bad boy, and I think he ought to have 
been slapped. I never did that in my life.” 

“She ought to have whipped him, I think. 
you?” 

Another junior second pupil said, “I think Charlie 
was the very badest that he could have been.” 


Don’t 


“T think Charlie’s teacher ought to whipped him 
verv hard. 1 think he will never get to be a lawyer.” 


BDUCATIONAL MATERIAL. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF A CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY BUREAU. 


BY E. W. KRACKOWIZER, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The current condition and prospective development 
of practical aims and methods in the science and art 
of teaching are creating a demand, steadily and rap- 
idly increasing in amount and variety, from schools, 
graded and ungraded, rural and urban; public, private 
and parochial; from the kindergarten to the normal, 
for samples of nature’s bounty and the products of 
industry both “raw” and finished, as teaching mate- 
rial for observation, analysis, and description. 

“Nature Study,” “Manual 
Training,” etc.; objective “language lessons,” 


“Science Lessons,” 
COon- 
crete “number work,” ete. ; and the physical, ethno- 
logical, commercial, and historical as well as political 
study of geography, have come to stay ; but the teach- 
ing material, aside from the kindergarten supplies, ap- 
paratus, and text-books, required by this“ New Educa- 
cation, ” so-called, is, as yet, but partially procurable, 
always with difficulty and uncertainty, and quite fre- 
quently only at great expense. Apart from that col- 
lected at random by pupils and teachers themselves 
(nearly all by dint of humiliating and irksome beg- 
ging ), chance occasionally favors some particular class 
or school with some haphazard collection or the tattered 
and battered remnants of some “ Fair” exhibit. 

This being admittedly so, it would seem as though 
the “demand” should long since have created the 


“supply.” But, as a matter of fact, the “demand,” 


suchas it is, has thus far exhausted itself in) vain 
wishes and foolish grumbling, devices that never suc 
ceed in making themselves commercially felt. And, 


(ContinuedzZon page 16. 
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Exuisir and secure perfect self-control. 
ImprRovE these last vacation hours in resting. 


SEEING is not an end, but a means, of knowing. 
TEACHERS’ bureaus are making teachers happy 
just now. 

Make a visit to your schoolhouse before the day of 
opening. 


Our common schools have a definite citizen-mak- 
ing funetion. 

Be patient with the impatience of children the first 
days of school. 


Onsect lessons have been of greatest benefit to you 
this summer. They will always be to your pupils. 


CONGRATULATIONS to all the teachers who have 
been promoted since June. It has been a good year 
for promotion. Few salaries have been reduced, 


many have been advanced, 


THE South Western School Journal says : — 

The flirting, gossiping institute is perishing from the earth. 
The institutes of 1895 are composed of earnest, studious-look- 
ing people, who come asking the question of questions: ‘*What 
lack I yet?” 

Mr. J. N. Parrick has said what should never be 
forgotten, that “telling is not teaching, and learning 
is not education.” Education must be acquired by 
one’s self. Teaching is directing one how to learn, is 
inspiring one to learn. 


TEACHERS AS TRAVELERS. 


The Denver Republican says :— 


It is evident that as a rule teachers are not travelers. They 


sit about at the depot waiting for the commitees to come to them 
and give them instructions. 
about prices, locations, accommodations and the coming meet- 
ings, 


They have questions galore to ask 


If they see a person wearing a reception badge they are 


not slow to engage him in conversation and by a system of in- 
telligent cross-examination get from him in a very few minutes 
all he knows, andif he should not happen to be in possession of 
the facts the inquirer most desires, a requestis very apt to come 
for him to go and look up some one who does know. 


MR. SCHNEIDER AND DR. RICE, 


Dr. Rice read at Denver the article that appeared 
in the August Horwm upon the use of the text-book, 
the topic being, “The Next Step in Elementary Edu- 
cation.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. Henry 
G. Schneider of grammar school No. 90, New York 
city, scored several points, evidently to the delight of 
the audience. Mr. Schneider’s opening sentence was 
very pat: “ What is new is not true, and what is true 
is not new.” Indeed, Mr. Schneider’s discussion, all 
through, called forth repeated applause from a sym- 
pathetic, or at least an interested, audience. Another 
much appreciated remark was this: “I, too, have 
visited many German schools, and I have learned 
from visits to the schoolroom that not all German 
teachers are upon the plane of the pedagogical pro- 
fessors of Jena. I have seen German village school- 
masters who are not the equal of the school mistress 
of the little red schoolhouse of the American village.” 
A still more sharp reply to the claim of Germany’s 
superiority in oral teaching was Mr. Schneider’s quo- 
tation from the official report of the German commis- 
sioner on the educational exhibit at the World’s fair: 
teachers learn much from the best 
American teachers. Our German school boys live and 
think in slavish submission to their text-book, They 
have not that independence and originality of thought 
that characterizes the American.” 


“ (German can 


THE GARB BILL. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania passed the follow- 
ing at its last session. It is the result of Judge 
Barker’s decision, published in these columns last 
winter: — 


“An act to prevent the wearing in the public schools of this 
commonwealth, by any of the teachers thereof, of any dress, 
insignia, marks, or emblems indicating the fact that such 
teacher is an adherent or member of any religious order, sect, 
or denomination, and imposing a fine upon the board of direct- 
ors of any public school permitting the same. 

Whereas, it is important that all appearances of sectarianism 
should be avoided in the administration of the public schools of 
this commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, ete., That no teacher in any public 
schools of this commonwealth shall wear in said school, or 
whilst engaged in the performance of his or her duties as such 
teacher, any dress, mark, emblem, or insignia, indicating the 
fact that such teacher is a member or adherent of any religious 
order, sect, or denomination. 

Section 2. That in case of violation of the provisions of the 
first section of this act by any teacher employed in any of the 
public schools of this commonwealth, notice of which having 
been previously given to the school board employing such 
teacher, that it shall be the duty of such school board to per- 
manently suspend such teacher from employment in such 
school for the term of one year, and in case of a second offense 
by the same teacher, it shall be the duty of said school board to 
permanently disqualify such teacher from teaching in said 
school, and any public school director failing to comply with 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punishable, upon conviction of the first offense, by a 
fine not exceeding $100, and in case of a second conviction of 
the violation of the provisions of this act, the offending school 
director shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $100, and 
shall be deprived of his or her office as a public school director. 
A person thus twice convicted shall not be eligible to appoint- 
ment or election as a director of any public school in this state 
within a period of five years from the date of his or her second 
conviction. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The teachers’ institute is one of the universal edu- 
‘ational instrumentalities of this country. The insti- 
tutes vary greatly with local conditions, but they 
may be classified in general as official or voluntary, 
as academic, “ methods,” or professional. 

The official institutes are state, county, or city, as 
the case may be. New York state is the best illus- 
tration of a system of state institutes. She has a 
corps of well-paid state institute conductors, who, 
under the direction of the state superintendent, hold 


meetings of a week’s duration in various districts 
apportioned for that purpose. Teachers are require) 
to attend, and to be attentive as well. The state 
department has the right to annul the certificate of 
any teacher who absents himself without an accept: 
able excuse, or whose conduct at any session is unhe- 
coming a teacher. This is not a “bluff,” but has 
been enforced within a few months by annulling th 
certificates of two men for half a day’s absence, ))- 
becoming conduct, and personal disrespect to the 
institute conductor. New Jersey has a species of 
state institutes, although they are held by counties, 
and there are no official conductors. The state, how- 
ever, pays the expenses. Massachusetts has state 
institutes, sessions for a single day, or, at most, for 
two days, conducted by one of the agents of the state 
board of education, who is assisted by normal sehoo!| 


teachers. These are almost entirely metho<s insti- 
tutes. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Con. 


necticut have institutes of the same general character 
as those of Massachusetts. 

The official county institute is at its best in Penn- 
sylvania, where each county has an assemblage of 4)! 
the teachers for a week’s session, and it looks over 
the entire county in search of instructors and _ lec- 
turers, from whom the teachers shall profit while 
enjoying the exercises. California, Colorado, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Oregon, Washington, 
and other states approach very closely to the plan of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ohio is the best illustration of the voluntary sys- 
tem. In Pennsylvania the teachers are paid regular 
wages while attending, and attendance is obligatory. 
It is so to a greater or less extent in the other states 
mentioned, but in Ohio the teachers receive no pay, 
and attendance is not required. They are county 
gatherings, but there is no superintendent or official 
board. The teachers organize themselves, choose 
their own committee, that secures its own talent and 
conducts the session in its own way. The county 
indirectly furnishes a large part of the funds for 
the meeting. In many respects, this voluntary idea 
works well, especially in the creation of a public sen- 
timent, which secures attendance and tones up the 
attention of the teachers. 

The days of the academic institute are largely 
passed, though there are still a few communities in 
which the ideal is drilling girls and boys in their 
teens and the younger teachers in the technicalities 
of the various branches, in order that they may pass 
the examinations for a teacher’s certificate. The 
“methods” institute is fast passing into history, 
although there are still very many in which the aim 
is to recite certain specific methods of teaching some 
portion of a special subject. The professional idea is 
fast coming to the front, and the great benefit from 
the ordinary institute is the professional tone that it 
gives the teachers individually, and the entire com- 
munity as well. The schools of any county may be 
measured fairly well by the character of the work 
demanded through the institute. 

Whispering, inattention, tardiness, early leaving, 
are all things of the past in most cases, and universal 
commendation and hearty enjoyment have taken thie 
place of criticism. 


IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK.—(1.) 


{Editorial Correspondence. ] 

The National park of 5,000 square miles in the 
northwest corner of Wyoming, running over into 
Idaho and Montana, with a strip a few miles,wide, is 
in very truth the world’s wonderland. No guide 
book does justice to this region; no description ca. 
One can do little more than record what he did, wit! 
scarcely an attempt to refer to what he saw. 

At Livingston, Montana, we leave the Norther 
Pacific road, and place ourselves in the hands of tl 
Yellowstone Park Transportation and Hotel Associ: 
tion, paying them $49.50 for all that they are to do 
for one for six days. It is the best investment ! 
know in all possibilities in thi 
country, 

The railroad ride of seventy miles from Livingston 


the excursion 
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south to Cinnabar, near the northern boundary of the 
park, is one of the loveliest bits of scenery, from car 
windows, in all the land. The gate of the mountains 
— a narrow corner in which the railroad and the river 
crowd each other in friendly rivalry —is the first 
attraction, with its perpendicular walls of rock, 2,000 
feet high, reminding one of the world-famed Royal 
Gorge. Paradise Valley is the most charming spot 
I have seen in all my travels. Beside it, the Con- 
necticut and the Deerfield, the parks of Colorado and 
the Santa Clara valley, are faint touches of the art of 
nature. The wonders of the Devil’s Slide, so strangely 
grand, make one curious to know why it is that his 
satani¢ majesty is always in such close proximity to 
paradise. 

At Cinnabar the luxuries of the sleeping car are 
exchanged for the tally-ho, whose. six perfectly 
matched browns or grays or bays, as the case may be, 
take us to the mammoth Hot Springs, where the 
wonders begin. You are now in the National park, 
which is sixty-five miles east and west and seventy: 
five miles north and south. The lowest valley in the 
park is as high as the summit of Mt. Washington, 
while scores of peaks lift their snow-capped heads 
from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above sea level. Here 
three of the largest rivers in the United States have 
their source,— the Missouri, the Yellowstone, and the 
Columbia. For six days the tourist has served up, in 
quick succession, the most wonderful obsidian moun- 
tain (volcanic glass) in the world, the world’s most 
famous geysers, the only gigantic colored hot spring 
terraces of the world, the grandest colored cafion on 
earth, the only lake of 150 square miles that lies 
8,000 feet above sea level, the only “boundless forest ” 
in the United States that the axe of man will never 
slaughter, and numerous other superlative things. 

The first wonder is the Mammoth Hot Springs 
region, occupying 170 acres; but most of the glories 
are in an area of ten acres, and may be visited leis- 
urely in a two-hours’ ramble. There are thirteen 
distinct and beautiful terraces, and more than fifty 
other large, active hot springs. The transparency of 
the water is simply matchless, related to all other 
waters as the diamond is to other gems. Looking 
into these exquisitely formed basins, you can see 
every ornament deposited by the springs as clearly as 
though you held it in your hand. No pen can give a 
suspicion of the delicate forms in these basins; no 
brush can touch the iridescent colors that fringe the 
terraces; no photograph can reveal the. architectural 
grandeur; and certainly I'll not attempt to describe 
this first sunset walk in the Yellowstone park. We were 
nearly 1,000 feet higher than the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, sitting on the lid of atea kettle, as it were, 
while from hundreds of nozzles and “ leaks” the water 
boiled furiously into myriad pans set by nature to 
catch the wasting waters,— enamelled pans, colored 
by Tyrian dyes of myriad hues and tints, from the 
blush of the rose to the brillianey of scarlet, from the 
most dainty canary or cream to the luscious orange, 
from the faintest flush of willow green to the richest 
emerald. In many of the troughs through which the 
waters trickled from their basins to the pans there were 
silky fibrous skeins of coral-like formations, so dainty 
that they trembled in the vibrating waters like cash- 
mere wool in the faintest breeze. Those who have 
beheld all these and myriad other glories of that sun- 
set hour, with Liberty Cap, besides Minerva and 
Jupiter terraces, will respect my silence with their 
memory. 

On the second day we set forth on the most memo- 
rable ride in the history of ordinary tourists. Moun- 
tain wagons, with four horses each and skillful and 
intelligent drivers, file up to the Mammoth Springs 
hotel, and into each seven tourists step, while their 
light baggage (none other goes the rounds) is stowed 
away in front and rear. No carriage could be easier 
than these thoroughly braced, well-upholstered, roomy 
mountain wagons. As you start you ride day after 
day, with the exception of the person who sits with 
the driver, who courteously and conveniently “shifts” 
occasionally to give others a chance at the sun and 
the informationist. 

The forenoon drive is to Norris Geyser basin, eight- 
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een miles. It is not an eventful”ride after the view 


yg the hot springs of the day before, but the Golden 
Gate 1s grand and beautiful, though few appreciate 
its height, depth, cleavage, and other characteristics. 
It simply is not in line with the other curiosities, and 
1s not sufficiently unlike the Colorado ecafions. The 
obsidian cliff (voleanic glass), at the base of which 
we ride for a time, consists of vertical columns, 250 
feet high, of five-sided blocks of jet black obsidian. 
The roadway could not be made by pick, drill, or 
blasting, since this mountain of solid glass would 
yield to no ordinary process of road-making, but only 
to great heat followed by a dash of water, which 
never failed to crackle and crumble it into myriad 
pieces, which could be raked off with ease. This is 
the only extended glass roadway in the world. 

The Beaver lake is one ‘of the curiosities of the 
day. There are many dams across the lake, con- 
structed by these pioneer engineers of creation, whose 
huge house rises majestically in the middle of the 
lake. These curious animals are numerous, but few 
tourists are favored with an exhibition of these me- 
chanics of the lake. The Twin lakes are the most 
beautifully attired of any uncolored waters yet seen 
by tourists. There is no conceivable shade, hue, or 
tint of blue, green, or brown, singly or in combination, 
that is not here revealed, as the unruffled surface 
plays with the reflections of the sky above and the 
radiations of the bed beneath. 

After luncheon tourists walk on fora mile or two 
and await the teams, that need a longer noon hour for 
eating, drinking, and resting. This first view of 
geyser activity causes much excitement, not because 
of its intrinsic merit so much as because it is the first 
view. Like a great manufactory seems the steaming, 
rumbling, hissing sulphur factories over the hill as 
you approach. The individual geysers are not worthy 
even a passing notice in view of the wonderful dis- 
plays of which we are soon to speak. The twenty- 
four miles’ ride in the afternoon is every way delight- 
ful, with changing waters in river, fall, and cascade, 
the latter being by far the most beautiful I have seen 
in all the land. The broad expanse of water neither 
falls nor runs down the hundreds of feet of rock in- 
cliné, but merely coasts over the smooth rocks like 
fleeces of foam seeking prizes for fastest time and 
lightest touch of the track. The forty-two miles 
since we left Mammoth Hot Springs hotel have been 
all too short as we wheel up to the Mountain hotel, 
and come out from under the dust at the bidding of 
hotel boys with huge feather dusters and corn-broom 
brushes. 

At the Fountain hotel we saw bears for the first 
time. A black bear and a cinnamon came out into 
the clearing, an eighth of a mile away, and peram- 
bulated in and out among the trees and underbrush 
until after dark. Here we saw our first genuine 
geyser. In this basin—the Lower geyser —there 
are 693 hot springs and seventeen active geysers, 
very active most of them. There is no more perfect 
display of vapory pyrotechnies in the entire park 
than the Fountain geyser, near the hotel, and the 
Great Fountain, a mile or more away. In volume of 
water, in size of basin, in energy of action, in firmness 
of form, the former has no superior. It sets up 
twenty-five feet above the roadway, on a_ broad 
mound, built by its own deposits. Its crater is thirty 
feet in diameter, with an artistic rim of beaded 
veyersite. This much-admired entertainer plays with 
intense spirit and even temper for fifteen minutes 
every four hours. It rises from fifty to sixty feet in 
the highest part, while the great body of water 
sprays gracefully about the lofty streams at a height 
ranging from twenty to thirty feet. 

At the Great Fountain a much larger volume of 
boiling water is lifted bodily at the first eruption 
nearly 100 feet, and disports itself with mighty force 
for nearly half an hour. It was here that one of our 
number, a high school teacher, was caught too near 
by an unexpected effort,and was struck by the falling 
watee upon the side of her head, cheek, neck, and 
back, which were scalded to a blister. All learned a 
a lesson from her experience that was not forgotten. 

The fourth day was the geyser day preéminent. 


A ride of eight miles took us to the Upper Geyser 
basin. There are about four square miles in this 
basin, in which are twenty-six active geysers of great 
beauty, and hundreds of boiling springs. The forma- 
tion is wonderful in the extreme, with mounds, and 
cones, and grottoes, and castles, and hives of massive, 
weird, and delicate geyserite, all within a square mile. 
These are the grandest and most terribly beautiful 
‘geysers on the face of the globe, while seattered 
among them are numerous seething pools of meteoric 
water, clear as crystal, nestling in formations so deli- 
cately cushioned in coral and so daintily painted by 
mineral deposits as to be marvels of beauty. And all 
this has a terrible side, since it all gives evidence that 
we are standing over a dying voleano, whose slumber- 
ous breathing makes the waters of the caverns heave 
and sigh. Someone has said that if Dante had seen 
this basin, he would have added another terror to his 
“Tnferno.” 

Old Faithful is the master spirit, and stands out so 
clearly when in action that it may be seen from every 
point in the basin. Its crater, six feet across, is the 
opening of a mound twelve feet high and 150 by 220 
feet at the base. It is the only terraced geyersite in 
this valley, and the fretted, coralated pools are exqui- 
sitely tinted with varied grays, creams, browns, pinks, 
and yellows,—a perfect symphony of color. Every 
sixty-three minutes, after a few warning gasps, as 
though for breath, it shoots its column of water up 
150 feet, and continues its jollification over its free- 
dom for some minutes. It is greatly affected by the 
wind, which moulds its spray into varied draperies 
in most artistic folds and floats. Of the others, it is 
useless to speak further than to say that they erupt, 
so to speak, at periods ranging from ten minutes to 
fourteen days, and are active for various periods. 
They leap to different heights, with varying volume 
and force, but each has its individuality, so that one is 
never satisfied until he has seen many of them play, and 
the success of the day is largely determined by the num- 


ber of distinguished geysers he has met in activity. 
[To be continued.) 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


I. Freeman Hall, widely known as an institute lecturer, having 

done much work in summer schools throughout the country, 
and especially in institute work in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia, and also known as an author of several much-used text- 
books, has resigned at Arlington, Mass., where he has been for 
three years, has accepted a position at {North Adams at an in- 
creased salary. 
° Mr. Hall is a graduate of Bridgewater. He first attracted 
professional attention by the superiority of his work as a gram- 
mar school master at Quincy, in Colonel Parker’s day. His use 
of the public library and development of home reading habits 
in children together with the intelligent reading of the wide range 
of subjects, at sight, by his pupils, led to his being offered pro- 
motion in several ‘lines, but he chose a superintendency. All 
the time notemployed in supervision has been in demand for 
professional speaking. 

Mr. Kirk, the state superintendent of Missouri, is a native of 
that state. He was graduated from one of the state normal 
schools in 1878, and has since taken several post-graduate courses. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar, though it was never 
his intention to enter upon the practice of that profession; his 
study was purely for scholastic purposes. Mr. Kirk was for 
eight years principal of the Bethany public school, and has also 
been one of the county commissioners of the state. During the 
past six years he has been engaged in professional work in 
Kansas City. At the time of his election, Superintendent Kirk 
was superintendent at Westport, the principal residential suburb 
of Kansas City. He is a*ready and forcible speaker and an ef- 
fective writer; has been active in the state association, and is 
one of the best known institute workers of the state. 

The American Social Science Association is to have its general 
yearly meeting at Saratoga, beginning Monday, September 2, 
and closing Friday, September 6. The opening address of Dr. 
F. J. Kingsbury of Waterbury, Ct., will discuss ‘* The tendency 
of men to live in cities.” In the department of education, over 
which President Smith of Trinity College presides, Professor 
Hartranft will tell of ‘The Hartford School of Sociology,” 
Commodore C. H. Goodrich will treat of ‘ Naval Education,” 
and President Dreher of Roanoke College and President Frost 
of Berea will have papers on educational problems in the South. 


The department of health will deal with live topics, including a 
paper by Dr. Doty, health officer of the port of New } ork, on 
‘¢ Disinfection in the Prevention of Disease, Kk. W. Martin, 
chemist of the New York board of health, on ‘‘ Food Inspec 
tion,” in that city, Dr. J. W. Brannan on the use of anti-toxine 
in the prevention and cure of diphtheria, and Dr. Chessman of 
Columbia College on the study of bacteria. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL. 


(Continued from page 143.] 


then, the problem of “supply,’ when critically ana- 
lyzed, means nothing less than that effective machin- 
ery shall be provided efficiently to, — 

A, Select, procure, assort, arrange, combine, and 


classify into single sets, class cabinets, complete col-. 


lections, and model museums, respectively, designed 
for ungraded (country), graded (city), high and nor- 
mal school use, of (1) arable soils, useful minerals, 
quarry products, ete.; (2) lumber as building material, 
for pulp manufacturing, ete.; (8) fibrous stalks, medi- 
cinal roots, aromatic leaves, ete.; (4) starchy and 
saccharine roots, etc.; (5) edible and potable seeds, 
grains, fruits, etc.; (6) hides, pelts, feathers, shells, 
ete. ; comprising, in each case, typical specimens, tn com- 
prehensive series, from the raw material to the finished 
product (as from clay to tile, spruce to pulp, hemp to 
thread, beat to sugar, cocoa bean to chocolate, hide to 
leather, etc.). 

B. Compile and edit, devise and prepare, respec- 
tively, the necessary, (1) printed matter, viz., labels, 
catalogues, statistics, charts, maps, illustrations, ete. ; 
(2) receptacles, viz., bags, trays, shelves, chests, boxes, 
cans, cabinets, etc., as may be required for the con- 
venient storage, shipment, exhibition, and use of these 
specimens. 

C. Distribute the same, at cost or close profit, ac- 
cording to some comprehensive and economical plan 
among the educational institutions of the country. 

The writer, a Boston Latin school, Harvard College, 
Leipzig (Germany) University, Cook County (I11.) 
Normal graduate in classics, science, medicine, and 
pedagogy, and a practical newspaper man of some ten 
years’ standing, after careful consideration of all the 
technical and commercial difficulties involved, and 
after consultation with prominent educators, is confi- 
dent that his plans, as matured, for the organization 
of a coéperative supply bureau, in form of a species 
of clearing house to act as joint agency for and be- 
tween (1) boards of trade and of agriculture, and in- 
dustrial and immigration commissioners, as well as 
individual producers, manufacturers, and shippers, on 


the one hand, and (2) boards of education and super- 
intendents, as well as individual principals and 
teachers, on the other — is entirely feasible for the 
procurement, gratis, and distribution, at cost, of an 
abundance of material as above scheduled, and which, 
at present, is permited doubly to go to waste. 

To the end that a practical test may be made of the 
matter on a safe, small scale at the outset, I venture 
to request all parties interested to enter into corre- 
spondence with me at their earliest convenience, stat- 
ing their theoretical requirements and proximate 
needs, with a view to indicating the direction and 
limiting the scope of this preparatory experiment. 


THE SOCIAL SENSE. 


BY J. MARK BALDWIN, PRINCETON. 


All persons thrown intimately with children from 
about four years of age and later may serve psycholo- 
gists by making detailed observations of what may be 
called chumming on the part of children and youth. 
By ‘chumming’ is meant all instances of unusually 
close companionship voluntarily made, ‘ platonic affec- 
tion,’ personal influence one over another when this 
influence is limited more or less to one person, and 
when the relationship is stronger than ordinary, and 
is shown in any unusual or remarkable ways, such as 
bearing punishment for or with the other, moping, or 
becoming very unsocial when separated. Cases of 
boys chumming with boys, and girls with girls, are es- 
pecially valuable; and of older persons of the same 
sex. Similar observations are needed on cases of 
marked or unreasonable antipathy of one child to 
another. 

The object of the inquiry is to get light on the 
growth of the child’s social sense, what it is that 
attracts and repels him most in others. To this end 
observations on the following points are especially 
desired by the writer. 

In every case of chumming or antipathy : — 

1. (a) Ask the child A why he loves or dislikes 
the child B. Take down the answers in full. (0) 
Repeat the question once a week for six weeks at 
least, if the phenomenon continues. 


2. (a) Observe what A imitates most in B, and (4) 
whether he imitates the same actions or qualities jy 
others besides B. (ce) Note whether what A imitates 
in B is more prominent in B than in other persons. 

3. (a) Observe how far A shares his toys, prop- 
erty, food, pleasures, etc., with B more than with 
other children. (0) Ask him why he gives his things 
to B. (ec) Observe whether this keeps up if B does 
not reciprocate. 

4, (a) Observe any cases in which A is willing to 
suffer for or with B. (b) Whether he will fight for 
him or defend him with words (give details of actions 
or words of defense). 

5. Observe whether B figures largely in A’s 
dreams (a) by noting any speech aloud when sleeping, 
and (4) by asking A frequently what he dreamed 
about the preceding night (being careful not to sug- 
gest B to him in any way). 

6. State all the details of the relations between A 
and B especially. (a) Do they see each other oftene? 
than they do others? (6) Do they sit together in 
school? (c) Do they room or sleep together? (:/) 
Have they any common infirmity or fault (stammer- 
ing, defective vision, stooping, deceitfulness, etc.)? 
(e) Have they ever been punished or disgraced 
together in school or at home ? 

7. Give (a) what is known (not mere impressions) 
of the disposition of each; (4) the length of time 
they have shown the liking or antipathy. 

8. In the case of the breaking off of the liking or 
antipathy (a) note all the facts which lead to it. (0) 
Question each child as to why he has ceased to like 
or dislike the other. 

9. When the relation is mutual make the same 
series of observations with the second child, B, as 
with the first, A (as given above). 

10. Give the number of companions of each child 
reported on: (a) Number of brothers and sisters, and 
their ages and places of residence, with or away from 
the child reported on. (6) Amount of time per day 
which the child spends with other children in school 
and on the street, ete. 

11. Make special note of any unusual occurrences 
or action, showing the affection or antipathy, which 
are not covered by this schedule. 

N. B. All reports should be addressed to the writer 
at Princeton, N.J., and should bear the name and 
address of the sender— Science. 


THE 


HEART OAK BOOKS. 


Edited by Professor CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Harvard University. 


An enlarged edition of this already famous collection of English Literature. These books are prepared for use as supplementary 


reading. 
cultivate the taste. 


They have been edited by an eminent scholar in literature and an eminent teacher. 
To acquaint children with instructive and interesting books 


What are they for? do you ask. To 
To keep evil lhterature 


out by creating a desire for good. To wisely direct the power of the imagination. 


The first book begins with old, childish rhymes and jingles, and with some of the most widely known fables and stories. In the second book are 
favorite fables and stories of adventure, In the third book are some of the best poems of childhood, and old stories and fairy tales from the best English 
versions. In the three remaining volumes are shorter poems universally accepted as permanent treasures of our language, and prose writings from the 


best writers of the past three centuries. 


Kindly Note what Competent Critics have Said about the Heart of Oak Books. 


A. S. HILL, Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard Univ. (author of Principles 

of Rhetoric”): 1 have never seen any reading-books for schools which ‘compare with 

our Heart of Oak Books for excellence, and | hope that you will be successful in induc- 
ing the schools generally to adopt them. 

£. Hf, RUSSELL, Prin. State Normal School, Worcester, Mass.: These books 
strike me as being the most valuable contribution I know of to the means of teaching 
reading in schools. 

G. P. PHENTX, Prin. Conn. Normal School, Willimantic, Conn.: 1 am more than 
pleased with the books. An order has already been put in the hands of our buyer for 
copies, and we shall probably want more later. 

; F. B. STOWELL, Prin. State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.: 
ceive of a more complete selection of classics. 
English literature. 


I can hardly con- 
It is certainly a happy introduction to 


Reading books should be of a literary character. 


J. M. MILNE, Prin. State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.: 1 believe them in many 
respects to be very valuable. : 


L. H. JONES, Supt. of Schools, /ndianapolis, Ind.: 1 am delighted with the classic 
character of the selections. With them pupils will not only learn to read, but /earn to love 
to read, which is much more. 


A. R. SABIN, Assist. Supt. of Schools, Chicago: \tis a good day for the schools 
when men like Prof. Norton think of them. Something usually comes of it. The first 
two numbers of the series are perfect and complete. I would gladly see them in our 
schools in daily use. 


W. W. PENDERGAST, Supt. Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. : A\though | 
expected to find them of a high order, they are even better than I expected. Most ex- 
cellent judgment and literary taste have been exercised in making selections. 


They should make very sparing use of sentimental poetry. 


From the beginning of the third year at school the pupil sh i is j i . 
; , : ay pil should be required to supplement his regular reading book with other reading mat f a dis- 
tinctly literary kind, At the beginning of the seventh school year the reading- book may be discarded, and the pupil shculd henceforth ber Sacmuene: 
prose and narative poetry in about equal parts.— Zhe Conference on English, Report of Committee of Ten. 


. Bookl, - .25 
PRICE: | Book Ii, - ‘38 | 


Book Ill., - .45 
Book IV., - .55 | 


Book V., - .60 
Book VI., - .65 


D. ©. HEATH & CO., . . Boston, NEw YORK, AND CHICAGO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF MacmILLAN & Co:s NEw Booxs. 


Laboratory Manual Experimental Physics. 


Ww. J. LOUDON, B.A., 


Demonstrator in Physics, University of Toronto. 


AND 


J. C. McLENNAN, B.A., 


Assistant Demonstrator in Physics, University of Toronto. 


The book contains a series of elementary experiments specially adapted for students who have had but 
little acquaintance with higher mathematical methods: these are arranged, as far as possible, in order of diffi- 


culty. There is also an advanced course of experimental 


work in Acoustics, Heat, and Electricity and Magnetism, 


which is intended for those who have taken the elementary course. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS, 
1, One Volume, crown Svo, about 1,000 pages. $2.25. With numerous Maps and Plans, 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
lvofessor of Modern IMistory and English Literature, Yorkshire College, Victoria Univer- 
sity ; Author of *\A Short History of England” and * An 
Elementary INistory of Kngland.” 

This book is what it professes to be, “An advanced History of England,” and 
is designed to meet the needs of college students who wish to read the whole his- 
tory in a fuller form than it is treated in an elementary history; and of the general 
reader who requires a short but fairly full history, to which he can refer for informa- 
tion on the various historical points that crop up in political and daily conversation. 

Fustout. A specimen copy will be sent, on application, to any persons teaching the 
subject in their classes. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765 1869. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., 
Professor of History at Harvard University. 


The book will comprise about 325 pages, including text, documents, bib- 


liographical notes, maps, and index. The narrative is preceded by a chapter 
on “The Colonists in 1760-1765.” The aim of the author has been to 
devote less attention to battles than is customary in works of this kind, and 
to use the space thus gained to elucidate the deeper causes underlying the 
great movements in our history. The volumes will be published simulta- 
neously in England and in this country, and will probably be ready for dis- 
tribution in the early fall. 


Ready very shortly. ° ° ° 


THERE HLEMENTS 


. Price $1.10, net. 


KF GEOMETRY. 


By George Cunningham Edwards, 


Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 


Cloth. 


16mo. $1.10, net. 


The Elements of Geometry by Professor Edwards of the University of California is a happy combination of inventional and demonstrative geometry. 


Throughout the work “ method of attack” is made a leading feature. 
mastery of the subject is kept continually before the student. 


Analysis precedes demonstration, so that the only successful method of acquiring a 


Enough of the formal demonstration of the Euclidian Geometry is retained to familiarize the student with the orderly arrangement in which he should record 


his deductions, and to show him the importance of the study in developing powers 


of close, accurate, and systematic reasoning. 


The introduction of the direction, translation, and rotation axioms enables the author to improve many of the demonstrations of the older text-books. 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Hall and Knight's Elementary Algebra. 


For the Use of Preparatory Schools, High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, ete. 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Assistant Principal of the Academic Department 
of Stevens Institute of Technology. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.10. 


Joun T. Durrietp, Professor of Mathematics, College of New Fersey, Princeton : 
The work bears the marks of the experienced and judicious teacher, and seems 
admirably fitted for its special purpose as a text-book in Algebra for preparatory 
schools. . 

Joun E. Cuark, Professor of Mathematics. Vale University, New Haven, Conn. : 
I have made as careful examination as my time will permit of the American edi- 
tion of the “Algebra for Beginners,” and the “ Elementary Algebra,” by Messrs. 
Hall and Knight, and have formed a very favorable impression of them. ‘The latter 
book covers fully the ground embraced in our requirements for admission to Sheffield. 


Answers. (/n preparation.) 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT. 
Revised by FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Assistant Principal of Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 
A pamphlet, containing the answers, will be sent free on receipt of teacher's written order, 

Mary McCuun, Principal Clay School, Fort Wayne, /ndiana: I have examined 
the Algebra quite carefully and I find it the best I have ever seen. Its greatest 
value is found in the simple and clear language in which all its definitions are ex- 
pressed, and in the fact that each new step is so carefully explained. ‘The examples 
in each chapter are well selected. I wish all teachers who teach algebra might be 
able to use the “ Algebra for Beginners.” . 

Emma F. Bares, Superintendent of Public Instruction, N..D.: From such exam- 
ination as I have been able to give Hall & Knight’s “‘Algebra for Beginners,” I will 
say that 1 am much pleased with its logical arrangement, particularly the introduc- 
tion of the subject of evo/ution early in the book, immediately following involution. 
The work is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By MICHAEL FOSTER, 


M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, ¢ tambridye. 


Price, 


From QUEEN’S QUARTERLY: 
sized volume. ‘The condensation h 
theoretical discussions in sei la 
is still plenty of it; but it 1s here restr d i 

A. P. Knicut, Queen's College, Kingston, Canada : 
year students to buy and use this book in preference to most others. 


$5.00. 


This edition is really his large five-volumed book, revised and condensed, so as to bring it within the compass of a single moderately- 
as been achieved by cutting out all the parts on histology. Dr. Foster has also unified the work as a whole by omitting all those 
rger book, which made it read like a succession of articles from the Fournal of Physiology. Not that he has excised all theory; there 
ained and kept? in its proper perspective in relation to the rest of the book. 

It is exactly what the average medical student needs, and I shall now be able to require all my second- 


Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Graduate Students. 


Lists of Advanced Courses Announced by Twenty one Colleges or Universities of the United States for the year 1895-6. Compiled by an Editorial Board of 


C. A. Duniway (Harvard), Editor-in-Chief. Price, 25 cents. 


Graduate Students. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
enbir correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre 


pondence.} 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

At the recent commencement exercises of the high school of 
a small city on the Pacific coast, a noticeable feature of the 
scene was the number of nationalities represented —Irish, 
English, German, and Norwegian, as well as native Americans. 

The boy who paid a most heartfelt and patriotic tribute to 
our stars and stripes is foreign in blood, but truly an American 
in thought and purpose. 

The scene seemed an unanswerable argument in favor of our 
public schools, for what other system could transform the 
various and varied types brought as aliens to our generous land 
into law-abiding, progressive American citizens? What other 
force within our borders could weld those different and opposite 
natures into a body politic that is the bulwark of our defense, 
the support and foundation of our republic? 

The commencement exercises referred to would have been 
creditable, both in dignity and excellence, to any eastern city 
of the same size. Eastern people are rapidly discovering that 
there is no longer a wild and woolly West—if, indeed, any 

West. F. E. W., Astoria, Ore. 


— 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


Mr. F. A. Tupper has an interesting query in the JourNAL 
of July 25th about the abridged form in which most of the 
school editions of the classics appear. That is, why do we 
generally have six books of Virgil’s ‘‘ neid,’’ rather than 
twelve, the entire number? 

It may be said that a thorough and exhaustive study of six 
books, for the purpose of advancing a knowledge of the Latin 
language, is far better than a less careful study of the whole. 
The whole story can be given in a historical sketch of a few 
pages, but that exposition of the difficulties of construction 
and a statement of the many classical and historical facts and 
allusions that are indispensable to a full understanding of the 
text would require more space than can be given in a school 
edition for ordinary daily use. I have several editions of the 
kind that Mr. Tupper refers to, and also others containing all 
the books of the poem; but I find much more occasion for the 
use of the editions giving the smaller number of books than of 
those containing the full number. 

A teacher leading a class along through the first six books 
can readily obtain editions containing the whole poem. ‘There 
is one, published by the Harper’s, so small that it may be car- 
ried in the pocket, with the whole twelve books, but with no 
notes. ‘The notes, however, may be well dispensed with by 
one who is studying a fully annotated edition of the first six 
books. R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


0 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY.— MICHIGAN. 


THE LAND OF THE LAKES, 
{Tune —* Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.”’| 


O land of the lake-circled border, 
O land of the whispering pine, 
We view thy attractions in order, 
What wealth and what beauties are thine! 
Where lake clasps with lake to enfold thee. 
What a picture of beauty it makes, 
How our hearts thrill with joy to behold thee, 
Three cheers for the land of the lakes! 


Three cheers for the land of the lakes! 
Three cheers for the land of the lakes! 
How our hearts fill with joy to behold thee, 
Three cheers for the land of the lakes! 


O peninsula, of beauty the rarest! 

We look and behold it in thee. 
«  O Michigan dearest and fairest, 

What people more favored than we, 

With Superior’s rock pictures, olden, 
And the isle that of magic partakes, 

And thy broad fields of grain waving golden, 
O beautiful land of the lakes! - 


© beautiful land of the lakes! 
O beautiful land of the lakes! 

With thy broad fields of grain waving golden, 
O beautiful land of the lakes! 


Thy children will love thee forever, 
Thy sons and thy daughters are true, 
We love every forest and river, 
Each lake that reflects heaven’s blue. 
From thy far rocky shores of great treasure, 
Where Superior impatiently breaks, 
To thy forests and fields without measure, 
We love thee, O land of the lakes! 


We love thee, O land of the lakes! 
We love thee, O land of the lakes! 
With thy forests and fields without measure, 
We love thee, O land of the lakes. 
— Michigan Moderator. 


——o—— 


THE WORLD'S SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The tabulation, as given at the triennial Sunday School con- 
vention held in St. Louis in 1893, is as follows: Sunday schools, 
224,562; teachers, 2,239,738; scholars, 20,268,923; total in at- 
tendance, 22,508,661, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Mopet Music Course For Scnoors. First, 
Second, and Third Readers. By John A. Broekhoven and 
A. J. Gantvoort. Cincinnati: The John Church Company. 
There is no name that stands for more, musically considered, 

than the John Church Company. For many years these pub- 
lishers have catered to the musical world of school and church. 
They have commanded the authors and composers, as well as 
the purchasing public. In this purely school series, they are 
fortunate in the professional as well as musical standing of their 
authors, Messrs. Broekhoven and Gantvoort. They present a 
study of music for the public schools. ‘This study they base 
upon recognized principles of vocal music, with their thought 
upon the tendencies of modern child study. Their adaptation 
to the various grades is specially happy. They have studied 
sharply the musical focus of the child at each period of school 
life, and also the possibilities of serving his needs at that period. 
In all this they never lose sight of the fact that the great aim 1s 
to cultivate an appreciation of and love for good music, at the 
same time securing ability to read music at sight and interpret 
the thought through the musical rendering. ‘The exercises and 
songs are popular, seasonable, and patriotic. The books are 
now ready for introduction in our schools. 

An Essay ON THE PRINCIPLE OF PopuLAtTIoNn. By 
T. R. Malthus. New York: Macmillan & Co. 134 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The second of the ‘‘Economic Classics” which Professor 
Ashley of Harvard is editing for the use of students of econo- 
mic theory contains parallel chapters from the first and second 
editions of Malthus’ ‘' Essay on the Principle of Population.” 
The chapters selected are such as show most clearly and fairly 
the peculiar and suggestive views which Malthus maintained, 
and also show how these views were modified and elaborated 
during the five years, 1798-1803, which followed their first 
publication. If we cannot accept the logical outcome of the 
teaching of Malthus as arule for action, this is not wholly 
because he was wrong; partly it is because he found the clue 
by which thought has found a truer standard for its ideals and 
its actions than was afforded by the accepted theories before 
Malthus, and as much because the practical outcome of his 
teaching, when interpreted with a very ordinary amount of 
common sense, is a rule for action in life which is generally 
accepted as satisfactory. 


ADVENTURES OF Jones. By Hayden Carruth. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 123 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is many a day since any American has succeeded in writing 
a genuinely laughable book. Carruth has done this. It is sim- 
ply irresistible. The illustrations alone would make one read 
it. Imagine ‘‘ Jones,” a character of characters, mounting a 
monster hound, with a rabbit carefully adjusted in the twigs of 
a long branch which he holds out ahead of the dog, who dashes 
across the country, Jones, rabbit, and all, making fruitless 
bounds at the game, while Jones, with an indescribable grin, 
holds the bait temptingly in position. 

Jones’ adventures are all inventions of the author’s brain. It 
is not easy for any one to write a book with a deliberate aim 
to make one laugh fror. beginning to end; whether or not this 
was Carruth’s purpose, he has done it. 


Tue Boy Souprers or 1812. By Everett T. Tom- 
linson. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
This story, uniform with ‘‘ The Search for Andrew Field,” is 

the second volume of the ‘‘ War of 1812 Series.” The scene is 

laid on and about Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river. 

The history and traditions of this section of our country furnish 

abundant material which has never been used, and which the 

author works into the story with great effect. The reader will 
find in the descriptions of the adventures and exploits of David 

Field and Elijah Spicer and their friends plenty of wholesome 

excitement and much of historical interest. 

Tue TEcHNIQUE oF ScuLtprurE. By William Ord- 
way Partridge. Boston: Ginn & Co. 118 pp. 

It is high art to put in small compass the essentials of any 
subject, especially one hitherto much neglected. So far as 
we know, there has never been put within 100 small pages the 
technique of sculpture, as is here done in a masterly way by 
Mr. Partridge. There is nothing left to be desired in the 
thoroughness with which the work is done or in the directness 
and clearness with which it is presented. Not the least valua- 
ble feature of the book is the list of sculptors and their princi- 
pal works. 


ALWAYS STRONG AND Happy. 
of treatment for the care of the body. By J.R.Judd. New 
York: Outing Publishing Company. 210 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is one of the most vigorous presentations of the ways 

and means of developing health and strength for service and 

joy that has yet appeared. Professor Judd is certainly a 

master, an enthusiast without being a crank, a specialist with- 

out a hobby. 

The book is focused for training the athlete and developing 
the busy man, for school instruction, and for home service. It 
lays down definite lines of exercise and regimen of body and 
mind, which, if adhered to, can but result in a perfect physical 
condition. 

Vital energy is nature’s stimulant to muscular activity. By 
lack of exercise, neglect of the simple laws of health and 
physical culture, this great nervous force becomes vitiated, 
and the system reduced to an abnormal and even a morbid 
state. Incidentally, there is much shrewd observation in the 
book, and not a little excellent advice on the cognate subjects 
of indigestion, nervous disorders, and other diseases. 


Tue Basic Law or Vocat By Emil 
Sutro. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 125 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

This author has original ideas regarding vocal physiology 
and vocal science. His friends believe he isa genius; he 
thinks he has a mission and presents his theories regarding 
voice production and the formation of speech sounds with the 
enthusiasm of a discoverer. We have no disposition to enter 
into any argument regarding the merits of his position, much 
less an exposition of his theories. 


In Time. By Amanda Douglass. 
Boston; Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Douglass has sustained her reputation through a mul- 


A complete system 


tiplicity of works as few authors have ever done. his jg g 
story of life among the poor, portraying the trials and tempta- 
tions which surround them, touching upon the noble lives tha 
one may find amid such scenes. It is really one of her strong. 
est stories, having a wholesome sociological flavor. $ 


Tue Atnampra. By Washington Irving. 
by Arthur Marvin. Illustrated. New York: G. }. py. 
nam’s Sons. 511 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The Putnams delight in doing extra good work, a fact whic) 
has rarely been better emphasized than in the case of the 
reprinting of Irving’s ‘‘ Alhambra” in a student’s edition, the 
author’s texts being edited by Marvin. It is a thoroughly g. 
tractive volume, with beautiful page illustrations. ’ 


Bevonp THE By G. B. Wilcox. New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph. Cloth. 207 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Professor Wilcox has given us a manly view of the ‘gates 

ajar.”” Though it may not make the sensation caused hy Migs 

Phelps’ book because of its freshness, it will certainly be whole. 

some reading, treating, as it does, the land beyond in common. 

sense, every-day style. 


Hernant. By Victor Hugo. Edited by George MeLeay 
Harper. New York: Henry Holt & Co. xlvii+126 pp. 
Professor Harper, of Princeton, has prepared an admirable 

edition of Hugo’s spirited drama —‘‘Hernani ”— for which: he hag 

written an extended and very helpful introduction, such as js 
needed for a complete comprehension of this, or any of Hugo's 
works. 


LANDMARKS OF CuuRCH History —THE Rerormi- 
TION. By Henry Cowan, D.D. New York: Anson J). f, 
Randolph & Co. 154 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

THe or tHE Wortp. By G. M. Grant, 
D.D. 137 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

These companion books present in attractive form, charn- 
ingly Written, in a size that one can carry in his pocket, all the 
essential facts regarding the religions of the world and the 
historic churches of the times. 


TALES FROM THE AlGEAN. By Demetrius Bikelas, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 258 pp. Price, $1.00). 
This volume contains eight beautiful stories, originally 

written in modern Greek, translated into English by Leonari 

Eckstein Opdycke. The author is little known in America; 

but one takes no risk in prophesying that he is sure to become 

one of our widely-read authors. He is the most popular living 
author in Greece. When his historical tale, ‘‘ Loukislaras,” 
yas published in Athens, some fifteen years ago, it made such 

a sensation that it was immediately translated into every lan- 
guage in Europe, and it has become a household word; but 
this enthusiasm did not cross the Atlantic, did not affect Eng- 
land. We shall watch with interest the reception given to these 
realistic pictures of Greek life in our own times. There is no 
other equally good portraiture of the social customs, dress, 
courtship, and general life of modern Greece. 

ENGLAND’s TREASURE By FoRRAIGN TRADE. By 
Thomas Mun. 1664. New York: Macmillan & Co. 125 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The student of economic history rarely meets with a more in- 
teresting volume than the one in which Thomas Mun, the East 
India merchant of three and half centuries ago, laid down the 
rule that ‘*‘ The Ballance of Our Forraign Trade is the Rule of 
Our Treasure.” This work quickly became the gospel of the 
mercantile system, and was, down to Adam Smith’s time, one of 
the most influential economic treatises. Professor Ashley, of 
Harvard, in his series of economic classics, has given an exact 
reprint of the first edition, with a facsimile of the title page. Few 
books are so well suited to place the reader in touch with the 
commercial spirit which dominated England during the period 
when America was settled and was attaining its youthful strength 
and independence. 

LA TRADUCTION ORALE ET LA PRONUNCIATION FrRAy- 
¢AISE. By Victor F. Berand. New York: William R. Jen- 
kins. 42 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

In this little handbook M. Berand has presented twenty-one 
lessons, carefully graded, for the use of advanced pupils who 
are mastering the intricacies of French translation and pronun- 
ciation. It should prove a valuable assistant to a skillful 
teacher. 

Two novels which will prove excellent for summer 
reading are just issued by Harper & Brothers, New York.— 
** Diplomatic Disenchantments,” by Edith Bigelow, and "A 
Daughter of the Soil,” by M. E. Francis. Price, each, $1.2). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN EMPIRE. Price 75 cents 
New York: Wm. Beverley Harison. 

WHERE WERE THE Boys. By John Habberton. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: Outing Pub. Co. 
— PRINCIPLES OF Prysics. By Alfred P. Gage. Boston: Ginn& 

TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS ON ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Price $1.50, Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

THe TEACHER AND THE PARENT. By Charles Northend. 


By Mary Parmelee. 


And other stories. 


By Mary Fisher 


Price, 


$1.00.—— WORKING MANUAL OF AMERICAN History. By William H 
Mace. Price, $1.00.—THE SENTENCE METHOD OF READING. By 
George L. Farnham. Price, fifty cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bat 


deen. 

COLERIDGE’S PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. With notes by Andrew J. 
George. Price, 90 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

SHOEMAKER’S Best SELECTIONS, No. 23, Compiled by Mrs. J. \' 
Shoemaker. Philadelphia: Penn. Pub. Co. ‘ 

ScoTr’s LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by James Arthur Tufts. os 
ton: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. ‘ 

_A or BLUE Eves. By Thomas Hardy. TRACKS 
Frederick Remington. THE VEILED Docror. By Varina Anne 
Jefferson Davis. 

TENNYSON’S LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE. With notes by F. J. Row! 
Price, 40 cents. GERMAN CLASsIcs. Edited by C. A. Buckheil! 
Price, $1.00. GRADUATE CouRSES: A HANDBOOK FOR GRADU \T! 
STUDENTS. Price, 25 cents. MACMILLAN’S History READER 
Book VII. Price, 30 cents. A SHORT MANUAL OF CoMPAR\AI'S! 
PHILOLOGY, By P. Giles. Price, $3.00.—LAMmB’s Essays OF 
Edited with notes by N. L. Hallward and 8. C. Hill, Price, 50 cents 
——SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY THE E1gutn. Edited by K. Deis! 
ton. Price, 40 cents. New York: Macmillan &.Co. . 


By 


— 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Woot 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, IIL. 
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G. W. Ho pen, President. 
H. P. Hotpen, Treasurer. 
M. C. Hotpen, Secretary. 


YOU NEED THE 


— J. A. Graves, Principal 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


“Holden System Preserving Books.” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.”’ 


South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


SenD NOW ror sAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(P. O. Box 643 E). 


WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS YOUR SCHOOL? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. All work requires good tools, brain work the best of all. Good books 
are to be had, if you know where to get them. We do not publish many titles ; we prefer a few, and to 
have them good. Some are strictly text-books; others are for supplementary use. A selected list follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. This work is the outgrowth of actual 
class-room experience, and is a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is 
Cloth, $1.25. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


the best and most popular text-book extant. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION, 


HANDBOOK .OF PRONUNCIATION, 


ciation clearly indicated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUNCTUATION. By PAUL ALLARDYCE, This author is everywhere recognized as authority upon 
Punctuation. The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and interesting book on the subject. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


LETTER WRITING. By AGNES H. Morton. A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, and 
yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and Social Correspondence. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


POCKET TRANSLATIONS 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valuable help to the student. 
Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in the form of an introduction to each of the volumes, 
giving an insight into their lives and the circumstances attending the appearance of their 
works, and will awaken fresh interest in both the text and the authors. 


Cloth binding, 
C-ESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Six books. 
CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. 
VIRGIL’S AENEID. Six books. 


READING AND RECITATION BOOKS 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS. 
tionist’s Annual.” 
securing the choicest pieces. 
binding, each, 30 cents. 


BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS, 


By Mrs.. J. W. Shoemaker. 

most advanced thought upon the subject of Elocution, 
tion, Gesture, and Physical Training are exceptionally full and concise. 
By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 
carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronun- 


For Readings and Recitations. 
Each number is compiled by a different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
It is beyond doubt the best series of speakers published. 
tains gems from all leading authors. In handsome new cover. Number 23 just out. 
Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 


Seven volumes. 
tains three numbers of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, in the order of their issue. The collection 
is valuable not only for readings and recitations, but containing the choicest selections from 
leading English and American authors, it is a veritable encyclopedia of literature, and a 
small library in itself, Cloth binding, each, $1.50. Full set,7 vols., in a box, special price, $7.00. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
Story of the Iliad, written in the author’s « 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES, 


(In press.) A work representing the 
The departments of Voice, Articula- 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Contains over five thousand 


ear, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. 


outlines for argument on each subject, on 


QUOTATIONS. By AGNEs H. Morton. 


each, 50 cents. 


HORACE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Five books. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By Joun H. Bex 
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Con- 
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By Dr. EpWARD Brooks, A.M, 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 
and esthetic action, arranged in a manner to produce a harmonious effec‘, both to the eye and 
Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. 
By WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
to present and opimions to express upon current questions and who desire to marshal their 
thoughts and words so as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. Cloth, $1.25. 

BY WILLIAM PITTINGER, 
formation, this book gives alist of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half-dozen 


manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech. 
* don’ts,” but it gives the reason for not doing. 


oughly practical work on this most important subject. 
By ERNEST LEGOUVE. 
nized as authority upon the subject of public reading, and it is therefore invaluable to every 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
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| For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 150.) 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Walter B. Fuller, a graduate of the Worces- 
ter polytechnical school, and recently a teacher 
at Horton Academy, Wolfville, N. S., has been 
elected teacher of the normal training school 
at Saco. 

Miss Rose Ada Gilpatrick of Hallowell has 
been elected preceptress at Coburn Classical 
Institute at Waterville. She was for years a 
student at Colby. After leaving college she 
was for years a teacher in the Hallowell high 
school. Two years ago she entered Chicago 
University, where she made a special study of 
English and history. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The third annual session of the New Hamp- 
shire Summer Institute of Methods, under the 
management of the state department of public 
instruction, began at Plymouth, Saturday, August 
10, and will continue during August. The ses- 
sions will be held in the state normal school 
buildings. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Fred C. Gowing of Nashua, who has the 


institute in charge, has received letters from | i t } 
teachers all over New England signifying their | whose names are enrolled on the registers in 


intention of being present during the entire) 1 


course, 


A special dispatch to the Boston Herald, 


August 12, says: The Dartmouth tower in the | 500 words in length, and is to be forwarded to 
college park, near the site of the old pine, is| the editor of the Vermonter prior to the first 
now completed. The structure is built of horn-/| day of October, 1895. The article should not 
blendenschist, a native rock very abundant in) be signed, but a communication bearing the 
the vicinity. The cap surmounting the top has{ name and address of the writer should be en- 
beer covered with copper compressed into the closed with the article for identification and 
form of shingles. The tower is seventy-one| record by the editor. The names of the prize 
feet in height, the same as that of the old pine, | winners will be announced in the November 
and the top is reached by a winding stairway. | number, and the award made at that time. The 
From the top a wide view of the surrounding prize essay will appear in the Vermonter of the 
country can be obtained. The idea of the same date. 

tower originated with Dr. Samuel Colcord) President Matthew H. Buckham of the Uni- 
Bartlett, Dartmouth’s ex-president, and the | versity of Vermont, Colonel George T. Childs, 


Consecutive classes have added year by year, | Mason §S, Stone, state superintendent of educa- 


‘cepted charge of the high school in Mansfield, 
| Mass. 

Lowell has decided upon the establishment 
of a textile school. 

Miss Abbie E. Coun of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been elected assistant, to take charge of one of 
the departments of the academy at Franconia. 

The instruction in domestic science, as out- 
lined for the next year in the Brookline schools, 
is one of the best courses that has been devised. 
It is so arranged as to cover the entire course 
of four years, and may be taken up by means 
of the elective system by both the college and 
general course pupils. The branches consist 
of sewing, cutting, dressmaking, wood-carving, 


undertaking was begun by the class of ar, | Maso of the St. Albans Messenger, and Hon. 


until the class of 95 completed it. It will | tion, have kindly consented to serve as judges 

stand in coming years, in all probability, as|inthe prize contest. Address, Editor The Ver- 

grand a symbol of Dartmouth as the old pine} monter, St. Albans, Vt. 

has been. MASSACHUSETTS. 

E. S. Watson, graduate of Dartmouth, °95, 
State Superintendent M. I. Stone has had a| wijj have charge of the high school in Pitts- 

gala time in the Maine woods with rod and rifle. | gejd, in place of J. H. Johnson, who has ac- 
With the purpose of promoting the spirit of x 


VERMONT. 


embroidery designs, chemistry of food, home 
sanitation, nursing and hygiene, hat-trimming, 
ete. The manual training work includes in- 
struction in forging, mechanical drawing, ad- 
vanced machine work, chipping and_ filing, 
wood-turning, pattern-making, and foundry 
work. 


‘schools, the Vermonter hereby offers a prize of 
$10 in gold for the best composition on the sub- 


patriotism among the children of the common| — ; 
0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Sees. 
Mi 


ject, ‘*The Flag; What it Represents and 
| Teaches.” The offer is limited to the scholars 


lin the high school (or academic departments ) | tious for their own advancement. 


reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. 


895. 
The conditions of the competitive contest are 
as follows: The composition must not exceed 
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Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


AN EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING 
IN ARKANSAS. 


A vigorous educational campaign, such as the 
state has never experienced before, has been in 
progress for the past two months. ‘The last 
legislature appropriated $10,000 a year for two 
years, with which to conduct a four weeks’ sum- 
mer normal institute in each county. In nearly 
all of the seventy-five counties, work has been 
done, or is being done, in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. The attendance — while 
not compulsory — has been very gratifying, it 
being safe to say that no fewer than 3,500 
teachers of the state have taken advantage of 
the opportunities offered. The largest enroll- 
ment yet reported is from Washington county, 
where 157 teachers were registered, with super- 
intendent J. L. Halloway of Ft. Smith, as con- 
ductor, assisted by Professors Mitchell and 
Gates of Fayetteville. The same conductor is 
now at Bentonville with about 100 teachers 
registered. Superintendent Jordan’s adminis- 
tration, if it accomplishes nothing more, will be 
recorded as one of the epoch making periods in 
our educational growth. Itis thought the popu- 
larity of this legislation is so marked, and _ its 
beneficent effect so strong, that succeeding leg- 
islatures will continue it on the statute books. 
We hope it is an entering wedge to the provision 
for the establishment of a good state normal 
school. 

The state’s representation at the N. E. A. in- 
cluded F. A. Futral of Mariana, Rivers of 
Helena, G. B. Cook of Hot Springs, with quite 
a number of his lady teachers, Professor John 
Futral of the university, J. L. Halloway of Ft. 
Smith, in all about twenty-five. 

Superintendent Rightsell of Little Rock has 
recently issued a revised course of study, which 
is said to be very complete. Having been super- 
intendent of the schools of the capitol city for 
nearly a quarter of a century, Mr. Rightsell is 
certainly well equipped to prepare a model 
course. 

The schools of the towns and cities have sent 
in work for the Atlanta Exposition — but owing 
to the short time after the appropriation was 
made before the schools closed, the exhibit will 
probably not fairly represent the state either in 
quantity or quality. 

President Nicholl’s address at the state teach- 
ers’ association this year was an admirable 
putting of many valuable educational facts and 
truths. Among other things he said :— 

Whatever may have been the degree of 
pleasure experienced in past years by those who 
have been members of this association that 
which is ours to-day is certainly incomparable. 
We have met at a time when the educational 
interests of this state have the most promising 
outlook in its history. Educational enthusiasm 
is marked in every portion of the state. The 
lawmakers have caught the sparks that have 
rung from the anvils, struck by those who have 
wielded the hammers in the shape of the mind. 
The educational forces are gathering in the 
towns and cities, in county and districts and or- 
ganizing for the great work to be done. This 
body has grown to proportions that command the 
admiration, and the attention of every teacher 
who is worthy of the honored name. And so it 
becomes an occasion when the wish that the 
heart of your presiding officer was larger and 
the words that proceed from it more fitting to 
extend to you the teachers of Arkansas a greet- 
ing like unto the occasion. 

What has been the cause of the educational 
awakening in Arkansas? The answer is not 
hidden where reason must dig for it, but is 
plainly visible, that all who run may read. Or- 
ganization is the title that is written upon the 
book in which may be read our educational pro- 


gress. It has been the coming together of the 
teachers of our state in this and similar associa- 
tions that has moulded public sentiment. ‘The 
interchange of thought in this great body has 
given every attendant upon its meetings an in- 
fluence that has left its impress upon the entire 
school system of the state. It is not putting it 
too strongly to say that whatever progress has 
been made in the educational work in Arkansas 
has been due to those who have attended these 
meetings, and whatever is yet to be done, and 
there is much, will stand to the credit of those 
who shall be enrolled as members of the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The country schools of our state are coming 
to the front. Better teachers are being em- 
ployed. The county examiners have been a 
unit in working for the county normal and effti- 
cient supervision. The county normal has come 
to stay, and supervision will follow soon. What 
the country schools need most is efficient service. 
The teachers need preparation for their work, 
and since the state has shown so much interest 
recently, we see no reason why we may not soon 
have a well regulated system of graded country 
schools. 

In the high schools of the state the great work 
of preparation for college and university, and 
for the superior work of the business world, is 
being done. The very best apparatus and ap- 
pointments are being provided and the best teach- 
ing talentencouraged to continue in the work. 
These schools are bound up with the highest inter- 
estof American society. They have been rightly 
termed ‘‘ The People’s Colleges.” We learn 
from the last report of the United States com- 
missioner of education that Arkansas has twen- 
ty-four high schools. And another encouraging 
fact is that the high schools are shaping their 
courses of instruction to articulate with the 
higher institutions of the state. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CALIFORNIA. 


The election of Mr. Fosha as successor to 
Mr. P. W. Search at Los Angeles is probably 
the happiest possible solution of the difficulty. 
Mr. Fosha is one of the ablest educational men 
in Southern California. He was a candidate for 
the place upon the death of Mr. Friesner, two 
years ago, and would apparently have been 
elected but for his willingness to work in second 
place. He at once became the supervising of- 
ficial and has held that place through the admin- 
istrations of Messrs Brown and Search. ‘The 
teachers have been very hearty in their support 
of him, and any other successor of Mr. Search 
would have been a direct attack upon the entire 
force. He isa New York man, a graduate of 
Albany normal school, and a royal good man. 

The selection Mr. Ennis as successor to Mr. 
Fosha, who succeeds Mr. Search at Los An- 
geles gives great satisfaction throughout the 
state. 

James G, Kennedy has been elected principal 
of the San Francisco normal school. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has been one of the most energetic of the 
grammar principals of the city for some years. 
He was for atime principal of the Coggswell 
manual training school in its palmy days. He 
made his reputation as superintendent of Santa 
Clara county. He has done much educational 
writing and speaking. 

The defeat of P. W. Search of Los Angeles at 
the end of his first year’s service was due to many 
causes, chief of which was the fact that he had 
not secured the codperation of the teachers. It 
is useless to theorize as to the ‘‘ why” of this 
failure. Itis not probable that this would of 
itself have compassed his defeat, which was di- 
rectly the result of a parade excitement not 
wholly unlike that at East Boston. There was 
a most pronounced public sentiment in his favor, 
but it was met by a more persistent sentiment 
against him. 


MINNESOTA, 


President Carhart’s failure to secure a reélec- 
tion as president of the St. Cloud normal school 
was the culmination of differences that have dis- 
turbed the faculty for some months. The 
election of Professor George R. Kleeberger of 
the San José, California, normal school as his 
successor is one of the most popular choices 
that could have been made. The Journat re- 
fers to this election editorially. 


NEW YORK. 

Henry G. Schneider of grammar school No. 
90, New York city, is on a pleasure trip to 
Alaska, having seen the Rockies and California 
very thoroughly. 

Superintendent Willets of Troy is doing good 
work, and in his annual report bespeaks with 
much vigor regarding further reforms needed. 
He officially thanks the press of the city for its 
cooperation in several educational reforms. 

The Catholic Chautauqua or summer school 
at Plattsburg is a great success. It is the out- 
growth of a suggestion of Warren E. Mosher 
of Youngstown, 0. It has a lot of 450 acres, 
with a mile of frontage on Lake Champlain. 
One building (80x 110 feet) three stories high 
has cost $25,000. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty. 
D.D., is president, and the course lasts six 
weeks. 

New York’s  state-flag law: “The school 
authorities of every public school in the several 


cities school districts of the state shall purchase 
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a United States flag, flag-staff, and the necessary 
appliances therefor, and shall display such flag 
upon or near the public-school building during 
school hours and at such other times as the 
school authorities may direct. The neecssary 
funds to defray the expense incurred by this 
act shall be assessed and collected in the same 
manner as moneys for public-school purposes 
are now raised by law. This act shall take 
effect immediately.” 

Mr. Benjamin Hammond, president of the 
board of education of Fishkill, has made an ex- 
citing local campaign against the authority now 
given the state department of education as ex- 
emplified in the annulling of the certificates of 
two teachers in consequence of trouble directly 
or indirectly connected with the institute held 
in that city, May 14. Fortunately, both Mr. 
Skinner and Mr. McLachlan are men of large 
experience, in whom the public have great con- 
fidence; equally, “of course,” the ex parte 
statement of Mr. Howard is very plausible. 

The New York Tribune says editorially : 
The appointment of five women as members of 
the board of education in Brooklyn has been 
speedily followed by the recommendation of 
President Swanstrom, who was reélected by a 
unanimous vote on Tuesday, that additional 
assistants to the superintendent of public in- 
struction be employed, at least two of whom 
should be women, though there is no necessary 
connection between the two circumstances. In 
New York several women have lately been ap- 
pointed as school inspectors, and give promise 
of doing useful work in that capacity. By 
commap consent, women are well fitted to per- 
form the great bulk of the teaching in our 
schools, and therefore it would seem that they 
should be well qualified to supervise the teach- 
ing done by others. The supervising force in 
Brooklyn, outside of the schools, is too small, 
while in the schools there is an excess of prin- 
cipals and heads of departments, who do no 
teaching. Mr. Swanstrom’s recommendations 
of a larger number of assistant superintendents, 
and that two of the number be women, are 
sound and ought to bear fruit. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The old Dartmouth pine, one of the oldest 
and most historic emblems of Dartmouth Col- 
lege of Hanover, N. H.,has been cut down. It 
is so intimately associated with Dartmouth as to 
be sacred to every man, even without her walls. 
The old tree has stood the buffeting of storms 
and winds for more than a century. Twice it 
was struck by lightning. A tornado played 
havoe with it in 1892. The main limb was sev- 
ered and the trunk badly injured, but every 


‘means of preservation was instituted, and it has 


stood until the presenttime. It died last spring. 
The old tree was seventy-one feet high, and 
by its rings approximately 125 years old. 
Legend has it that three Indians, graduating 
from Dartmouth long ago, set out the tree as a 
memorial pine. A hymn was composed by 
them which is still famous — ‘* When shall we 
three meet again?” For as long as memory 
holds, each year graduating classes have held 
class exercises around it. It will be sawed into 
timber, and a president’s chair and a mantel for 
Butterfield hali will be made from it. The rest 
of the wood will be made into souvenirs. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss Edith Owen Rowe ( not Miss Edith Reed, 
as printed inour items of August 15th)is elected 
to the position in the Malden high school made 
vacant by the resignation of Miss Grace Reed. 

Two of the teachers of Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater, Miss C. Belle Kenney and 
Miss Mabel V. Wood, have been in the far 
West this summer, at Colorado, Utah, and 
through the Yosemite. 

Superintendent C. H. Whitcomb of Lowell 
has been through Colorado, while Misses Luella 
Wardwell and Fannie E. Clark took the Yellow- 
stone trip, 

Miss Henrietta Hardy, for some years assist- 
ant in the high school, Methuen, Mass.. has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of Greek in Tabor 
Academy, Marion, Mass., at an increased 
salary. 

Mr. Charles Simmons of Troy. N. H., has 
been elected principal of high school, Conway, 
Mass. 

Frank W. Kimball, A. B., Boston University, 
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1894, of Walnut Hill, Mass., has been elected 
principal of the high school at Hardwick, Mass. 

Professor Katherine Cowan of Wellesley is 
in Europe, where she will spend her Sabbatical 
year. 

Charles M. Eaton of Needham, late of 
Powder Point school, Duxbury, has accepted 
the position of principal of Weston high school. 

The North Adams school committee has ap- 


of science inthe high school, at a salary of $0), 

Mr. Kirk Thompson of Brookfield, N. ¥.. 
has been elected sub-master of the Bever/s 
high school. Mr. Thompson is a graduate of 
Colgate University, N. Y. He has taught at 
the Arms Academy, Shelburne Falls, two years 
as professor of sciences, one year as principal: 
also he was one year principal of the high 
school at Franklin Falls. 

Miss Isabel Chapin of Melrose has been 
chosen principal of the Beverly training school 
the next year. Miss Chapin has had eleven 
years’ experience in primary and kindergarten 
work. During the summer vacation she his 
been lecturing on methods before Vermont 
teachers. 

Allan R. Bonner, Harvard ’92, has been 
made head of the Greek department at Phillips, 
Andover. 

Elizabeth A. Wheeler, a graduate of Smith 
College, who has spent the past year in special 
study at the Bridgewater normal school, |i 
been appointed teacher of English in the 
Greenfield high school. 

Mr. Nelson G. Howard has declined |i: 
election to the principalship of the Merrimac 
high school, and will remain in Northboro. 

Thomas C. Estey, Amherst ’93, for the jst 
year instructor in mathematics at the (Case 
school of applied science, Cleveland, will enter 
upon his duties as Walker instructor of mathe 
matics at Amherst at the opening of tl col- 
lege year. 

Mr. Frederick P. Kidder of Lincoln, Mass. 
has been elected principal of the hig! school 
at Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Changes in Holyoke high school: Miss Bue- 
lah H. Bell has resigned to accept a position !! 
the Springfield high school, and Miss (lara |. 
|James of Philadelphia has been elected in lic" 
piace. Miss Margaret Dixon, a graduate 0! 
Smith College, was chosen to take the place 0! 
James A. O'Donnell, who is to study abroad ; 
also Miss Sarah H. Rogers was granted absence 
for one year to study abroad, and Charles 4. 
Andrews of Amherst College, 95, will tak her 
place. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 

The American Government 
Virgil® 
Inductive Elementary Physical Science.............. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table........... 
William ye Garrison, Story of his Life, told by 

Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Mind, and Motion, and Monism....................... 
Bagehot’s Economic 
Ways of Working; or, Helpful Hints for Sunday 

Bunch-Grass Stories 
The Honorable Peter Stirling.......... 
History of Social Life in England 
Writings and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Hinsdale. The Werner Co., Chicago. $1.50 
Hopkins. Ginn & Co., Boston, 2.20 
Greenough, “ 

Allen. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 40 
Tolstoy. 75 
Bailey. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .50 
Romanes. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Schaufiler. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Bates. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.00 
Ford. Henry Holt & Co.,N. Y 1.50 
Davis. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 1.25 
Traill (Ed.) G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 
Brooks. “ “ “ “ 1 no 


Teachers’ Agencies 

S 1H E proved capable, is the pleasantest word that comes to us, and it comes often. Here is a letter, 

dated August 12, 1895, from Superintendent S. Starr, St. Cloud, Minn.: “ Miss —— is not to 
return to us next year. We got her of you, and she proved a most capable teacher. But outside reasons 
make it impracticable for her to return. We want a second assistant in the high school; college graduate. 
experience, for German, Latin, and English, or mathematics; a woman of good appearance and good social 
qualities; wages, $70.00 per month, nine months.” We were able to reply Immediately that we had exactly 
the woman he wanted, and we recommended again: ** She proved a most capable teach- 
her alone. If he takes her, he will write PROV ED er.’ These capable teachers are the only 
advertisements of an agency that count much. We keep writing these advertisements so that people may 
not forget the name and address, but nine teachers out of ten that we place this year, we place because we 
have in the past sent to these same places teachers that “ proved capable.’ In every state and territory 
are some of these capable teachers whom we have placed, and who are standing invitations to the trustees 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 
TEACH E RS Positions Filled, 3700. 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


THE AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The recent session, which closed at Amherst, 
Mass., August 9th, was rendered noteworthy by 
the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the school of languages by 
Dr. L. Sauveur. A brilliant reception was 
given in College Hall, which was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. Several addresses 
were made, letters from former pupils were 
read, and a fine bronze bust of Napoleon was 
presented to the “veteran teacher” by his 
friends and pupils. 

Another interesting feature of the session has 
been the presentation of French and German 
comedies by members of the school. One even- 
ing was given entirely to French, with music and 
recitations, and another ( the next week ) to sim- 
ilar exercises in German. Both entertainments 
were largely attended and very enjoyable. 
Such entertainments would have been impracti- 
cable in New England a few years ago, but are 
now rendered possible through the influence of 
the summer school and the natural method of 
teaching. 

The number of students registered in the dif- 
ferent departments was: French, 93; Ger- 
man, 52; English Literature, 46; Library 
Economy, 29; Latin, 18; Italian, 16; Spanish, 
14; Greek, 9; Science, 7; Art,3; representing 
twenty-two states, including Canada. 

The session has been characterized by very 
faithful and efficient work. One of the pupils 
(a theological professor ), reviewing it, says: 
‘* The energy and skill of the teaching staff, 
the eager response of so many experienced stu- 
dents, the mutual stimulation of ambitious 
learners, all these elements of the school life 
create a corporate enthusiasm from which each 
single student draws a fresh motive power for 
learning and for teaching. The students close 
this session with feelings of gratitude and ad- 
miration for the spirited and inspiring life of the 
Amherst Summer School.” M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FASHION NOTES. 


Rubber bathing suits are in great request by 
young ladies who do not desire to get wet when 
they go into the water, and fancy suits that will 
not fade in the sun are still much sought, for 
beach promenading. 

Boots this year are worn on the feet. They 
are also much worn on the sole, the heel, the 
toe, and the side. 

One glove is still the ruling conceit in the 
baseball field, but two gloves continue the 
vogue in the prize ring. 

_ Stalagmites upon ladies’ hats and bonnets con- 
tinue to aspire. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Wins.tow’s ‘‘Sootnina Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school Wa 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. | 
C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ia. : 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MER 3 ’ 
ICAN : : TEAC H ERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


We have 16 teachers — nine men and seven 
ladies — elected this year in two New England 
cities ; aggregate salaries equal $18,350. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
vices rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 52 King St., West | 12044 So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Il. | Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. 


1403 S St., N. W. 
Washington, 


‘Grand Union Hotel, § 
Opp. Grand Central Station, y 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


J 

y 

& “The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” , 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
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Educational Institutions. 


Teachers Co-operative 


Teachers Wanted! Wood. 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


Wantea— 


A lady teacher for primary work, 
in northern city. 
A graduate of State Normal School preferred. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7 2 Warren, Ohio. 


WANTED. 


A competent tutor in the English branches, 
for a lad of fourteen, in the Savin Hill District, 
Dorchester. 

Address for the summer, 

LOCK BOX 15, 
NORTH SCITUATE, MASS. 


West Newton English and Classical School 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t West NEWTON, Mass. 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
College Reopens Sept. 30. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers, 
Instructors in every a are specialists. For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Wantead— 
A teacher for grammar school work, 
in a city of 30,000. 
College graduate preferred. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7% Warren, Ohio. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HrramM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Orecutt— 
Dear Sir: Mr. D- was elected last evening to 
our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel- 
egraph, and has accepted the position. I feel we 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
failing courtesy. Very truly, H. A. SIMONDS. 


WANTED, 


In a western university, a male teacher of ability and 
experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages flu- 
ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at 
once, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset st., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 
verience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
Drawin , and English branches— Art and French 
Good salary. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


‘especially. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O. 
Begins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week; eight 
courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attend- 
ance yet. Catalogue free. 
4—t W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. | F. B SPAULDING. Manager, 
(eow) 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B ACO N 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
.P I MERRILL Mer { Special terms for enrollment im both. 


ifiliated with WINCHE1/'’S TEACHERS’ A Chicago. 
eow 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


Tie, 


Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES Avenue, 
address. BOSTON mo CHICAGO Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. /vidence: We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ~ County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


37 West 10th St., NewYork. 
262 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, 
Wants more ed school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking a CG. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at Room C, 
237 Vine Street. 


CINCINWATI, OHIO. 
THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. l This Agency operates in the South. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyper, Principal. 


w 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
O For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D, B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMA L SCHOOL, W ESTFIELD, MASS, 


‘or both sexes. 


JOURNAL OF EpUCATION will secure a year’s 


bscription free. 
” NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


| 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the N 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Hlinois ; 


Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. P For further information address 
—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
5 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
We have more places than teachers. Register at once, Now is the time to secure 
BLANK FREE, Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 


a situation. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney T EACHER s’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted. 9th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
ORCUTT, Manager. 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
3 East 14th St., New York. Musicians, of 50 Kes, 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
ania and other States. Send for circulars. ‘ [ ) 
WATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L.| 150 Fiera AVENUE a ciry 
Myers, Manager (lith year), Harrisburg, Pa. ° 
Established 1880. Business re in all the 
States. More teachers needed. Circulars free. 
L. B. LANDIS, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
of recognized ability wanted for 
TEACHERS h-grade positions in Penn- 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
— 
The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
205 N. 7th St. (E) ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| 

RL. 

= r — 

| 

in Both Offices. 7 Neo Boston. 

he! 

» of 

nee 

A. 

— 

For catalogues address | 

ily, me. J. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Vol. “XLII.—No. 8. 


152 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. . 
SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, __Publishers. Timely Music. 


tional Methods. | ant German ant Reade, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Education . gtore all French and German G ars 3 nyeud THE WORLD'S FAIR COLLECTION oF 
PHILADELPHIA Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO 1088 Arch St — and a Languages, at lowest prices. PATRIOTIC SONGS AND AIRS OF 
110-112 Boylston St 31 EK, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. re Catalogues on application. 
Castor Co. successors, DIFFERENT NATIONS.” 


Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- The book contains, besides the songs, the nationa| 


C Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson | sae 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency F 
ornell, S ar ore, e 9 vc U 80 3 for Hachette & bos (London branch) publications. hymns and melodies (vocal and instrumental), inter- 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : Removed from 144 Tremont St. to : eating Biographical Sketches of the composers, ani 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. gra} p ane 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAM MAR, : valuable bits of information concerning the origin 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. AYNARD MERRILL, & Co. of the pieces. Handsome title, with flags of the 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. rg yer a7 Mask Tenth 8t., New York, nations. Heavy Paper, 50 cents. 
& KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language A P 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, Penmanship. merican pongs. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. Series. 8]. Boos, 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. words and music complete. Nearly sixty selectious. 


Systematic Collections ANDERSON’S Histories. Page, Ob esate. 


.| THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades SMITH. AMS, 


RELIEF MAPS. 14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Chicago. Royal Collection of Four-Hand Music.” 


ttoms, modeled on 
Unites States, with pelabboring 30 selected Piano Forte Duets: easy, bright, 


correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. [JNIVERSITY PIBLIS " mensely entertaining, and sure to please. 160 payes. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 50 cents. 


Washington School Collections Educational Publishers, 
Minerals, Rocks, Jeversenents Sotenb, at nes thee 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. THE NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks lease af talogue and price list. ‘ cle oe aaa eee 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates # Gecceapendenes eoteed. All the new Harvard songs. 92 pages. 1.00. 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. College Songs for Girls. 


120 pages. 1.00. 
|" G00) OLD SONGS WE USED 10 SING.” 


ical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 
Business Man or Stu 
508 pages laden with suggestions Over one hundred jolly, famous songs. 1.00, 


EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE t DELSARTE t IDEAL t TRAINING ¢ SCHOOL. 


dent. 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 


storehouse of useful, solid information of 66 9 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25¢.,Stif Cloth E E G 

Be. Full Leather $1.00. Send for a COLL G SON S. 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. Most complete collection. 250,000 sold. 50 cents. 


E. As WEEKS & CO,, 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
COLLEGE SONGS, for Guitar. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. Horton’s Adjustable COLLEGE SONGS, for Banjo. 
Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. | Nymber Card 
| MUSIC AND STEPS OF THE ROUND AND 
110 Boylston St., Boston, [lass. Examples, makes the pu- SQUARE DANGES.” 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. Just from press. Pleasing music, with full instruc- 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, [pswich, Mass. | tions for performing the proper steps of fashionable 
dances. Send for price list. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 


w 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 6 
ACH} 


A Twenty-five Dollar Atlas |g 3) 
For Only Six Doltars. Oliver Ditson Company, 


For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 
This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
ed. perience or good writing 
map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown not necessary, as we will train you for the 
buckram cloth. position at your own home under Bixler’s 


That you may have an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to pore Se « eae 


any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou Course Of Mall’ Enstructions, tree of 5 The Teacher’s Outfit in Rhetoric,” 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


— BY — 


. j charge. Beautiful Parchment Diploma 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. F P . 15x20 in., with Corporate Seal of ‘ollege, 
This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 


granted. Write in your own hand. Professor JOHN F. GENUNG 
favor us with your order. 


The Bixler Business College Co., of Amherst College, 


(7-w] Wooster, Ohio. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
For $7.60 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and CLO LOLVEULY The School Review 


the JOURNAL oF EpucaTion for one year. If you are at present a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, your subscription will be credited ahead one year. of Geography are those FOR SEPTEMBER 
Address The Best based upon elementary 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, work in Physical Geog- Now is the time to subser ibe for the year for 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Systems raphy. The National Journal for High Sehool and 


Academy Teachers. 


Is the leading article in 


Dr. WYCHGRAM, of Leipsic, editor of one of the 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. fr pupil” practice German wether: 
ysical Geography. és 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8. TARBELL. in field.” 


WITH DEBATE. Write for sample, mentioning this paper. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- SVIEW 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. T W O ten or 
y 
year’s subscription free. #1.50 a year; 10 numbers, 64 p 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mase. Bomersct St. Boston, | suexested' thatthe 


| S | B | k CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY AGENT OR BY MAIL FOR TWO 2 CT. STAMPS Any Subscriber 
Rea ate Blackboards. Any Subscriber 


Within the reach of every School District in New England . 
at the prices we furnish them. would like to have a Specimen copy 
PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS SCHOOL OFFICERS of the paper sent to a friend can be 
To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in accommodated by sending us, On a 
postal card, the name and address 


the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 
The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first . . 

y to which he would like the paper 
sent. 


than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘‘ Composition” or “ Plastic” 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
FOLK reduced 15 Ibs. 
month, Miss M. 


after being placed on the wall. 
We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
AINLEY, Supply, Ark., says: 
“T lost 43 Ibs., and feel splendid.” Nv 


receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 
starving. No sickness. Particulars ani 


NOT IN THE TRUST! Write ao particulars and prices before ey orders. (¢ p 
We are the largest handlers S/atinzton-Bangor Slate Syndicate, ON . NEW YORK a le | 
: : : sample box, sealed, 4 cents. 
eow] HALL & CO.,“ F.Y.,” Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


in the United States, Jas. L, Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. RANCISCO, BUFFALO, PROVIDENCE 
Casts of Fossils, 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY ne 
Send for Ciroular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


RA. 
« —— 
% 4 \y CAT » 
| 
5 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
dels, 
| 


